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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


HE event of the week is the very unexciting programme read 
by the French Ministers to both Chambers on Thursday,— 
in the Senate, by M. Dufaure ; in the Chamber of Deputies, by 
M. de Marcére. In the Senate, the programme was, on the 
whole, well received ; in the Chamber of Deputies it met an icy 
reception, and the impression appears to be that a change 
of Government,—a change to a more Liberal Administra- 
tion,—will be brought about by the vote of the Lower 
House. The programme itself was intentionally tame. ‘The 
Government congratulated the country on the final victory of the 
Republic, spoke of its foreign policy, especially the policy of 
France at the Congress, as prudent and dignified ; referred to 
the numerous pardons it had granted to political offenders, and 
of its intention to present a Bill which would lead to a larger 
amnesty; intimated that the State would resume its sole 
authority in the granting of degrees, and apologised for 
leaving a few of the higher military commands under 
provisional conditions, though the law would be rigidly ap- 
plied to. the army in general. In fact, the programme said, 
and was intended to say, that the Government did not propose 
todo anything sensational, either in a Liberal or Conservative 
sense. The discussion begins next week, and there is no doubt 
that it will express vividly the discontent of the advanced Liberals, 
Possibly it may overturn the Government, and lead to a more 
thoroughgoing exclusion of half-hearted Republicans from office, 
—not a good prospect. Half-heartedness is to be deprecated, but 
half-heartedness is better than whole-heartedness on the wrong 
side, which is what vindictive Radicalism may lead to. 





General Stewart has entered Candahar unopposed, the Mussul- 
man citizens looking on passively, and the Hindoo citizens being 
delighted. His column and that of General Biddulph met at 
Takht-i-pal, the junction-point of the Khojak and Gwaja Passes, 
on the 6th or 7th inst., the precise date being uncertain, and 
there encountered a force of Afghan cavalry. These were dis- 
persed, after a brief engagement, the Afghan General fled with his 
troops, the second-in-command submitted, and on the 8th inst. 
the British troops were paraded through the city, encamping 
afterwards outside. This finishes the campaign for the 
winter. The Government has resolved, it is stated, to await 
events till the spring, retaining the garrisons in Jellala- 
bad, Dhakka, Koorum, and Candahar, guarding the Passes, 
making arrangements with the Hill tribes, and completing 
the wretchedly imperfect arrangements for commissariat and 
transport. No policy has yet been announced for the future, 
nor have any details been published of the terms offered to 
Yakoob Khan; but a whisper is circulating which has, we 
believe, some foundation, of an arrangement between Great 
Britain and Russia, under which the Afghans will be left wholly 
toour mercy. Once assured on that point, they will, it is imagined, 
readily make peace. Until the terms offered are known, it is 
impossible to form even an opinion as to the action of a State in 
which considerable military power has collapsed under a mere 
threat ; but an arrangement with Russia, made under cover of a 


pretended defiance of Russia, is entirely in consonance with the 
Government's policy. 


The unintelligible point in the situation on the North-West 
frontier is the collapse, for the moment at any rate, of all fight- 
ing-power in Afghanistan. If the influence of the Barukzye 
family had perished, the known facts would be explicable, for it 
would be clear that Shere Ali's army reforms had failed, that his 
people had punished him for the failure, and that he and his clan 
had alike lost their authority. That would produce anarchy and 
an incapacity of resistance for a time. Butall the evidence shows 
that although resistance has been suspended, Yakoob Khan, the 
natural head of the Barukzyes after Shere Ali, is undisputed 
master of Cabul ; that he has offered no terms, and that no one of 
the smallest eminence has come in. Moreover, the hill tribes are 
still entirely unconvinced that they have in future to accept 
orders from the Viceroy. The whole business looks as if the 
Barukzyes were dismayed by the attack of the huge Southern 
Empire, were hoping for assistance from some quarter, whether 
Tashkend, or Teheran, or their own western tribes, and 
would only decide on submission or war 4& outrance after 
they had become certain that their allies would fail them. We 
have a painful impression that, despite the new moderation of 
Government—which is, we suspect, real—we are not out of this 
scrape yet; but no one who knows Afghan history will attempt 
even to think out a prediction. 


Sir William Harcourt made at Oxford on Tuesday the most 
brilliant, as well as the most weighty, attack on the Government 
which has yet been delivered by any of the Liberal leaders. Of the 
chief points of his speech we have given a sufficient account else- 
where, but here we may add that he described the offer of the 
Turkish Government to reform itself, if we would only provide it the 
pecuniary means, as very much resembling the proposal ‘‘ of some 
ruined scamp, who promises to become respectable, if you will only 
lend him a thousand pounds.” As for England, she would say, 
and rightly say, like Canning’s “friend of humanity” to the 
knife-grinder,—“‘ I give thee sixpence? I'll see thee damned 
first!” The Ottoman Empire was doomed, and “the residuary 
legatee of its fortunes will be the Power which commands the 
sympathy of the populations which will go forth from the ruins 
of that European Bastille.” To have gained the sympathy of those 
populations would have been so far from impossible, that it was 
‘¢not half so difficult as the creation of Belgium.” We might 
easily have played,—we might still play,—to the subject popula- 
tions of European Turkey, the same part which we played towards 
the peoples of Italy and Greece, when they were on the eve of their 
emancipation, and might thereby gain their hearty gratitude. 
But Lord Beaconsfield had chosen a worse part, and had played 
the game at once of Russia and of the foe of Russia, without 
winning anything but hatred from the Slavic States of the future. 





On the subject of Cyprus, Sir William Harcourt was very 
amusing. Quoting Mr. Brassey, to show that ‘the British 
administrators of Cyprus hold the unworthy office of tax- 
gatherers for a bad Government,” he pointed out that we had 
obtained the island on such bad terms because it was, in fact, 
a forced purchase, which we were compelled to obtain 
at any price, in order to cover our failure at Berlin. He 
quoted Mr. Brassey's opinion that “ Cyprus will not be con- 
verted into a naval arsenal; it contains no harbour for a 
fleet. It may, however, be used as a coaling station,” Famagosta 
being well adapted for that purpose, and exclaimed, thereupon, 
‘Shade of Aphrodite! Paphos a coaling-station! You would 
suppose that Venus had jilted the God of War, and returned to 
the legitimate and sooty embraces of Vulcan!” As for its 
proving ‘‘a great place of arms,” Sir William Harcourt quoted 
the history of the fever among our troops, which made such havock 





even among the Civil Commissioners sent with them, remarked that 
the 10,000 troops sent to the island had already dwindled to half 
a regiment, which was as much as it was safe to retain there,— 
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complimented Sir Garnet Wolseley on the gallantry with which 
he was sticking ‘‘to his hopeless task of making a silk purse 
out of a sow’sear.” ‘A brave man struggling with the storms 
of fate, he reminds one of the lines of Dryden :— 

‘Thus haveI seen a king in chess, 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and bishops in distress, 

Shifting about, grow less and less, 

With here and there a pawn.’” 
As the residuum of all the Quixotic braggadocio of the Govern- 
ment, ‘‘there remains on our hands an island of which Sancho 
Panza would have been ashamed.” The Government had only 
succeeded in ‘* lowering the standard of English public life, and 
giving to their people a peace that is no peace, and honour that 
is unworthy of the name.” 


It is still extremely doubtful whether the German Liberals 
will resist Prince Bismarck’s Bill for punishing the free expres- 
sion of opinion by Members of the Reichstag within the walls of 
Parliament. It is reported in some quarters that the Opposition 
will reject the Bill without discussion, but the more general 
opinion seems to be that they will demur to the clause authorising 
the Committee of Discipline to send a Member before the Courts, 
but if that is withdrawn, will accept the remainder of the Bill. 
That is, they will allow a Committee, sure to be governed by 
the Chancellor, to reprimand, suspend, expel, or disqualify 
a Member, for any sentence in any speech which he may 
deem contrary to order or to good government. More- 
over, this Committee may prevent the report of any speech 
or of any discussion upon the disciplinary incident. If such a law 
passes, Germany will have lost its Parliamentary freedom. We 
ourselves believe that the Bill will pass, though it will be limited 
in duration, like the anti-Socialist Bill; but there is some indica- 
tion of weakness or doubt in the semi-official statement that the 
Emperor ordered the Bill to be proposed. Prince Bismarck does 
not often shelter himself behind his Imperial master, and is per- 
fectly capable of threatening to resign, rather than propose a 
measure he disapproves. Indeed, a resignation was, a little 
while ago, his regular method of announcing that he meant to 
go his own way, in spite of everybody. There is still a month to 
elapse before the German Parliament meets. 


When the law against the Socialists was first passed, it is 
said that Prince Bismarck burst out with, ‘‘ Now, off we go for the 
pig-sticking !” (** Jetzt geht die Sauhatz los”). And apparently 
the chase has been tolerably active. For 187 clubs and societies, 
and 58 periodicals, as well as 210 non-periodical publications, 
have been suppressed, In addition to this, 62 persons have been 
banished. The belief in Germany is that the law has been really 
a success, in the sense of driving Socialism out of the field. And so, 


perhaps, it may have been. But discontent is not diminished by being permissive Bill. 


denied its natural expression ; ratherisitincreased. Ifit were really 
pig-sticking, the case might be different ; but when the boar is 
allowed to run away with the knife in his body, and the wound is 
not fatal, his tusks become rather more formidable weapons than 
before, instead of less so. 


a 
‘* glamour and magic,” but when you came to sound the real mean. 
ing of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, you found that if any military 
Power were to covet the possession of Amsterdam or Antwerp, ang 
| Russia wished to aid in the project, she would only have to threaten 
the frontier of Asia Minor, “to ensure the troops of Englang 
being sent to a distant land, just at the time when they ought t 
be at home to defend our nearest interests.” The chief featur 
of the Afghan policy of the Government had been pure gelf. 
will. Lord Northbrook had warned Lord Salisbury that if 
England pursued the policy of forcing British Residents oy 
Afghanistan, she would, “at the first opportunity, throw 
Afghanistan into the arms of Russia.” The prediction hag 
been strictly fulfilled, but the self-will of the Government 
had overborne not only the late Viceroy, whose foresight had 
thus been verified, but all the highly experienced Indian officials 
whom he had consulted, and by whose judgment he had been 
guided. However, there is nothing surprising in the discovery 
that a Government of “ glamour and magic,”—a Government by 
‘‘genii,”—is also a Government of caprice and of self-will. 


The annual meeting of the London and Westminster Bank, 
perhaps the most important of all unlimited Joint-Stock Banks, 
was held on Wednesday, and the statements made by the Chair. 
man, Sir John Rose, have greatly reassured the publie. This 
Bank, with its £26,000,000 of deposits, has stood a run for 
deposits which in six months has reduced their amount 
by £5,000,000. Nevertheless, it has increased its reserve 
fund till it is equal to half its capital, has divided 14 per cent, 
and is ready to pay all deposits at call, and at seven days’ notice, 
after the seven days’ notice, to the last shilling. It is owed £114,000 
by the City of Glasgow Bank, but acknowledges and provides 
for it; it has contracted its acceptance business to small dimen- 
sions, and it has no heavy, doubtful account outstanding. Sir 
John Rose promised that the shareholders should always know 
the worst, and stated that the Board were in favour of limiting 
the liability,—a statement which elicited general cheers, —though 
considerable notice to depositors must be given. The frankness 
of the statements made was most satisfactory, the prosperity 
of the London and Westminster Bank being almost as important 
to credit as that of the Bank of England ; but the Directors seem 
over-sensitive about audit. What is it they wish, in that matter? 
They said nothing, moreover, about another public demand,— 
namely, that no Director shall have sixpence in the way of loan 
from the Bank he directs, except upon Consols, or equivalent 
security. No Bank, so far as we have observed, has objected to 
limited liability, and it would appear, from a remark of Sir Jokn 
Rose, that the Government is willing to remove all legal obstacles. 
A short compulsory law, allowing twelve months’ notice, would 
be better, and in reality more acceptable to the Banks, than a 





On Wednesday, Mr. Goschen delivered an address to the 


students of University College, Bristol, in which he insisted on 
the importance of the distinction between useful knowledge, and 
knowledge which gives the mind a mastery over itself, which it 
cultivates the mind to acquire. He maintained, for instance,—most 


Before the Germans can have the satisfaction of trying Prince | justly, we think,—that the study of Latin and Greek, though not, 
Bismarck’s new experiments in Protectionist policy,—in other | perhaps, so useful to men at large as the study of French and 
words, of experimenting, like Goethe in his youth, on their| German, is far more cultivating, and that it is therefore a 


capability for suicide,—they have had the advantage of feeling the 


far better gymnastic for the intellect. No one who knows 


consequences of a similar experiment made on the part of France. | anything of the two classes of study can doubt that this is 
The Franco-Austrian Commercial Treaty having expired, Ger-| 80. But that does not decide the question in favour of Greek 
many, who shared some ofits benefits, by virtue of the “ most- | for those at least who have chosen science, and not language, a 
favoured-nation clause,” now loses the right to have German | the field of culture which they prefer. Doubtless, every man is 
goods admitted into France on the same terms on which, till | intellectually the poorer for not knowing Greek ; but for students 
yesterday, they were admitted into Austria, Various waggons | of mathematics and physical science, the question is not so much 
full of German goods were the other day turned back from the | between Greek and no Greek, as between a little Greek, the time 
French frontier, because the old duties which, with the expiration | for which must be deducted from the time for scientific culture, 
of the Franco-Austrian ‘Treaty, had come again into force, were | aud a more thorough scientific culture, without any Greek. So 
virtually prohibitive. We trust the Germans will enjoy this | considered, we suspect that for average students of science, the 


foretaste of the commercial policy of Prince Bismarck. 


more thorough study of science is the better cultivation. 





The Marquis of Ripon seems to be none the less of a Liberal 


The proposals for advancing English money to the Sultan are 


for having become a Roman Catholic. In an address delivered to a | endless, but the most dangerous is one put forward by Mr. 
Liberal meeting in Harrogate yesterday week, he remarked thatwhile | Hamilton Lang, in the Times of Monday. He declares that the 


} 
6 


other people became Conservative as they grew older, he became, 


‘caimé difficulty,” that is, the difficulty of the forced-paper 


with every year of his life, more and more attached to the Liberal | currency, is a serious danger to Ottoman rule. This currency 
principles with which he started. His attack on the policy of the _ amounts to about £13,000,000, but the expenditure of £2,500,000 
present Government was keen and earnest. ‘‘ We were living,” | in buying up the paper would at once relieve the pressure and 
he said, ‘‘ in the times of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’—all was Oriental. | restore confidence. He therefore proposes that England should 


And if we had not much genius, we had many genii.” All was advance that sum on account of the Cyprus tribute, and 
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bay up the paper to that amount through the Ottoman Bank, 
_that is, the British Government is to advance twenty-four 

ears’ rental of an island which, within ten years, it may cede to 
lg in order to rescue a Government which, by the unani- 
mous judgment of civilised Europe, ought to be allowed to perish 
as rapidly as possible. Will Mr. Hamilton Lang just suggest the 
tee which is to prevent the Sultan from issuing fresh caimés 
the day after the current ones have been redeemed? A written 
pledge will not do, for the Turkish bondholders had a written 
pledge, and caim¢s can be issued secretly, or in a manner re- 
cognisable only through their fall in value. 


The Government has at last moved in the matter of the pro- 
jected Lotteries for the benefit of shareholders in insolvent banks. 
Qn the 14th inst., Sir R. J. N. Napier, chairman of the meeting 
held in Glasgow to establish the ‘‘ scheme in aid” of the City of 
Glasgow Bank—that is, the lottery of six millions—was informed 
by the Crown Agent, on the part of the Lord-Advocate, that in the 
present state of the law he should be obliged to prosecute all parties 
concerned. The prospectus has accordingly been forwarded to the 
Lord-Advocate for his opinion, but there is little serious doubt as 
tothe law. A similar notice has been forwarded to the gentle- 
men in Somersetshire who propose to raise half a million for the 
shareholders in the West of England Bank, by a lottery of a 
million, and we may, we hope, conclude that a most dangerous 
movement has received a quietus. There is still talk, however, 
of an appeal to Parliament, the projectors probably imagining 
that the present House of Commons will be reluctant to plead 
conscientious objections to any proposal whatever. Fortunately, 
however, the present Government is not in love with Scotland, 
and is aware that under the ballot Scotchmen would probably 
punish the Ministry for unrighteous concessions to Scotch 
weakness. 


It is believed that the threatened strike of miners in South 
Yorkshire, which, from the number of men implicated, would 
have been a great calamity, will be avoided. This result will be 
due in the main to the efforts of Mr. Mundella, whom the men 
know to be their friend, while the masters know that he is 
among the most reasonable of mankind. In a letter of 
the 11th inst., addressed to the Miners’ Association, Mr. 
Mundella pointed out that the masters had this time accepted 
arbitration, which the men had previously demanded in vain, 
and that having accepted it to settle a reduction, they 
could hardly refuse it to settle a future rise. Moreover, 
even if the men won, the masters’ proposal was a reduction 
of 12} per cent., which would be lost in a strike lasting 
six weeks ; while if the men lost, a strike of that duration 
would involve the reduction plus the waste, or a loss of 25 per 
cent. on the wages of the whole year. This Cobden-like way of 
putting it has greatly struck the men, and though naturally 
most reluctant to consent to an addition to reductions already 
very severe, they are inclined to accept an arbitration which, 
whatever its other merits, enables both parties to compromise 
with honour. The greatest difficulty is that the men believe the 
price of coal to be rising. 





The strike of the Goods Guards on the Midland has ended in 
the defeat of the men. They have not avowedly surrendered, 
but they have “gone in” in groups, and will, we hope, be all 
te-employed. The threatened strike of the signalmen has also 
been averted, the Directors, while refusing to withdraw their 
general order of reduction, having granted some new rules of 
payment for the heavier signal-stations and for long service 
which will make up the difference. The resistance, in fact, was 
nearly hopeless, as the employers were willing to run the neces- 
sary risks, and men could be found, in the general dearth of 
employment, to take any posts on any wages. The victory, however, 
does not prove that the Midland Company were right, or that it 
can ever be just to pay men by the piece for work over the dura- 
tion of which they have little or no control. It is usual. to talk 
of the excessive wages of workmen now-a-days, but while highly- 
skilled men can be found to do the dangerous work of a goods 
guard for 25s. a week, there is not much ground for that com- 
plaint. The men lodge in large cities, are not fed at home, and 
when the rent has been paid and the guard himself fed, there is 
not too much left for the general support of the household. 


Mr. Clare Read, on Friday week, addressed his constituents 
at Diss, in a speech more distinctively ‘Tory than usual. He thought, 
though himself a seceder from the Government, that the Cabinet 





was stronger and better without Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, 
and maintained that it had preserved the peace of Europe. As 
to Afghanistan, it was necessary to punish the insult offered by 
the Ameer, and it would be expedient in making peace to retain 
both sides of the Passes. The distress in the country was no 
more the fault of the Government than a storm in the Atlantic 
was the fault of the captain who encountered it, and as far as 
farmers were concerned, was due to Free-trade. America 
was going to ruin the farmers of all other countries 
—Russia appears to be intended—and then ruin ours. Free- 
trade would produce yet worse results, but still he would 
not give it up, but compel the manufacturers and artisans who 
had introduced it to stick to their own proposal. Reciprocity 
was only Protection under another name. It is to be noted that 
Mr. Clare Read, who is a representative man, was entirely against 
war, and defended the foreign policy of the Government not be- 
cause it had secured Cyprus, or the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
or a Russian humiliation, but because it had kept the country 
out of a great war. That is new language for a representative 
of the farming interest, which usually regards war with a certain 
sympathy. 


The Austrian Government has published a provisional statute 
for the government of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The provinces, 
united under the name of ‘ Bosnia,” and with Serajevo for capital, 
are placed under the Imperial Ministry, and not under that of either 
Hungary or Austria. The Civil Government will be under the con- 
trol of the Foreign Office, while the “common Ministry” will 
arrange for taxation, the budget, the customs duties, and the 
management of domains. The Turkish taxes will be retained, 
except such as press specially on Christians. The ex- 
isting laws are to be maintained for the present, and the 
existing subordinate officials, but they will be superintended 
in each department by men imported from the older provinces of 
the monarchy. This arrangement is, perhaps, the best possible, 
while the fiction of the Sultan’s authority is kept up; but Bosnia 
must ultimately be united with Dalmatia. Count Apponyi 
has now to settle the question which has so vexed Sir Garnet 
Wolseley,—namely, the right of Austrian officials to punish 
strangers in Bosnia, who, if the country is in theory a province 
belonging to the Sultan, will be entitled to the benefit of the 
‘‘ capitulations.” 





Mr. E. J. Lowe, the astronomer, in a letter to Tuesday's Times, 
mentions a curious instance of the value of small birds in agri- 
culture :—‘‘ Thirty-five years ago, a countryman left here for 
Australia, taking with him all our popular hardy fruits and vege- 
tables ; but the produce was yearly destroyed, until the English 
sparrow was introduced, after which there was plenty of fruit.” 
Waterton calculated that a single pair of sparrows destroyed as 
many grubs in one day as would have eaten up half an acre of 
young corn in a week.” The swallows, flycatchers, and other 
summer birds come too late to destroy the grubs; it is only the 
native birds, like the sparrow, which really do the necessary work. 
Frost does not kill these grubs. Even in the severe frost of 
1860-61, when the thermometer stood in some places 8° below 
zero, the grubs were not injured. It is the little birds which are 
the true under-gardeners, though they do take a certain portion 
of the produce, by way of wages for their work. 


The new Papal Encyclical against Socialism, Communism, and 
Nihilism is a very sensible sort of document. The Pope has, 
indeed, in relation to these three subjects, got a theme which 
enables him to contrast to good effect the teaching of the 
Church with the wilder tendencies of our own time. On the 
subject of rebellion the Pope is, cf course, rather Conservative. 
He lays it down that a Government, however bad, is never 
to be resisted, except it require from its subjects that which is 
rebellion against God, but that in that case God is to be obeyed 
rather than men. That would hardly cover, we imagine, the ground 
of most Catholic rebellions, unless a very free interpretation were 
admitted of that which implies sin or rebellion against God. The 
Irish Rebellion of 1848 was countenanced by some admirable 
Catholics ; but they would have found it difficult, we imagine, 
to show that submission to the British Government in 1848 in- 
volved mortal sin. However, it is seldom we can agree so sincerely 
with any Papal Encyclical as we can with this, Leo XIII. 
appears to be adopting a more thoughtful style for his addresses, 
one less strongly stamped by the old official traditions. 


Consols were on Friday 953 to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


wa a contemporary devoted to the cause of the 

Government said of Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
at Oxford that it was dull, it must have used language 
rather as a weapon of war—as an explosive bullet, meant to 
tear and rankle and fester in the mind of a political 
foe—than as an instrument of expression. You might as 
well say that Pope’s “Dunciad” is dull, or that Moore’s 
satires on George IV. are dull. Even the most bitter of Sir 
William Harcourt’s opponents, when they say what they mean, 
and not what they wish others to think they mean, admit that 
Sir William Harcourt was as brilliant as it is possible for a 
party orator to be. And indeed, what is comparatively rare 
with Sir William Harcourt, the speech was not only brilliant, but 
full of what looks exceedingly like sincere conviction. Every 
one has heard the sarcasm on him attributed to Lord 
Beaconsfield :—‘ Harcourt is sure to take a great position in 
public life ; he has all the elements of success,—a fine presence, 
a rich voice, considerable wit, a fluent tongue, an effective 
delivery, good political connexions, a sufficient sagacity, and 
—no convictions.” Liberals have not unfrequently felt, and, 
felt painfully, the point of the imputed sarcasm. If Mr. 
Gladstone be too impetuous for the highest leadership, Sir 
William Harcourt is too little capable of impetuosity. If Mr. 
Forster be too conscientiously cautious for such leadership, 
Sir William Harcourt’s caution is too politic, has too little in 
it of the moral earnestness of the higher caution. But in this 
Oxford speech one does not feel either deficiency. The attack on 
the Government, if it has very little of impetuosity in it, has at 
least all the force and vivacity which the most genuine impetu- 
osity could impart. And certainly there is no politic caution in it. 
If it errs at all, it errs from the too unmeasured force of its 
condemnation,—which will hardly be too unmeasured to carry 
home to the miscellaneous and not very easily impressed Elec- 
torate of this kingdom what Sir William Harcourt really 
wished to say. It is one of the most serious set-offs against 
the advantages of democracy, that those who wish to guide its 
opinion must over-colour their language, in order to make on 
the minds of the people any adequate impression of what they 
mean. As far as we can see, this is the only criticism to which 
Sir William Harcourt’s speech is liable. Construed as we 
should construe it, it is probably too sweeping in its 
denunciations of the guile of the Government. Con- 
strued as it will be construed by the great majority 
of his hearers and readers, it will probably produce an 
impression no more than just, and certainly in that case, 
exceedingly salutary. 

The only criticism made on the speech which has at least 
an air of plausibility, is that Sir William Harcourt founds his 
attack on the policy of the Government not on facts, but 
on confident predictions unconfirmed by facts, and even 
at variance with them. But this is directly contrary to 
the truth. The strength of Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
lay precisely in the facts which he adduced from all sides to 
show how rapidly diminishing is the hope,—if ever there were 
any real hope,—of the expectations of the Government as to the 
success of its own foreign policy, being fulfilled. Take, first, the 
great subject of all, the reformation of the Turkish Empire, 
as the result of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Did Sir 
William Harcourt bring forward no hard facts there? No 
doubt he said that the Government, in their plan for rehabili- 
tating Turkey, were pursuing chimeras. He held that what we 
are doing, or trying to do, is like putting a new coat of paint ona 
rotten, water-logged vessel, by way of equivalent for a thorough 
repair. And that no doubt is prediction. But did he bring 
no facts in support of that assertion, and not merely facts, but 
facts attested by the very Government he was criticising ? 
Why, he quoted Sir Henry Layard himself in relation to the 
great central difficulty, the difficulty of introducing any adminis- 
trative honesty and ability into the framework of the Turkish 
Empire. He quoted from Sir Henry Layard’s despatch :— 
“ Safvet Pasha remarked that if good men could be found for 
Governors, he would be the first to desire that they should be 
named for a fixed number of years; but the difficulty was to 
find competent and upright functionaries. He appealed to my 
experience to confirm what he said, and I could not deny the 
truth of it.” Well may Sir William Harcourt comment, as 
he does, “* What an appeal, and what a response. How are 





itself upon the assertion that its people cannot supply the material 
for competent and upright functionaries, and which appeals tg 
the Turcophile Ambassador at Constantinople to bear witnesg 
to its own shame? Great as are the resources of the British 
Empire, there is one thing which, I take it, is beyond its power 
—that is, to create a supply of competent and upright Turks” 
Surely it was impossible to produce evidence of higher authority 
to prove that the policy of revivifying Asia Minor hag 
foundered in its infancy. Yet Sir William Harcourt brought 
further evidence of this early and complete break-down, 
from the mouths of the very advocates of the policy of 
regeneration. He goes on to quote Lord Salisbury’s remark 
that the reform of the Turkish system of police,—who 
are now nothing but instruments of corruption and ex. 
tortion,—is the first step needful; and Sir Henry Layard’s 
despondent reply that, “to raise and pay a sufficient gen. 
darmerie for the maintenance of order and for the proper 
protection of life in Asiatic Turkey, would require an expendi. 
ture far beyond the power of the Porte, in its present financial 
position, to meet. Safvet Pasha tells me that to reform 
the tribunals would require at least £500,000.” So that 
before England can revivify Asiatic Turkey, she must 
raise another large loan, on the security of prospective and 
highly improbable reforms,—a course which, as Sir William 
Harcourt justly says, hardly even the silliest “ Jingo” 
in Great Britain would venture to propose. With such 
evidence before us, can any one say for a moment that 
Sir William Harcourt’s view of the future of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention is mere malicious prophecy, and not 
founded on a sound and substantial basis of fact ? 

Well, then, there is Sir William Harcourt’s view of the English 
contribution to the Treaty of Berlin,—especially the cutting-off 
of Eastern Roumelia from Bulgaria, and its organisation as a part 
of the Ottoman Empirein Europe. Sir William Harcourt is not 
sanguine as to that scheme. He says of Eastern Roumelia, as 
the Scotchman said of “ bachelors’ bairns,”—‘ They are aye 
gude children, for they are not born yet.” Lord Beacons- 
field, he thinks, is prematurely proud of Eastern Roumelia. It 
is a good child, for it is not born yet. But does Sir William 
Harcourt rely on his own inner consciousness in predicting the 
ricketty health of Eastern Roumelia? Why, he quotes the 
Times’ correspondent from Philippopolis and the Times’ corre- 
spondent from Vienna, who are both entirely sceptical of the 
well-doing of Eastern Roumelia, though the Z%mes is most 
anxious that it should do well. He quotes the opinions 
of all the friends of the Government, that if Eastern 
Roumelia is to be kept what the Treaty of Berlin 
intended, then, directly the Russians withdraw next May, 
there must be a joint occupation by the Powers, to keep 
it from joining Bulgaria. And a joint occupation to cram a 
wholly unwelcome constitution down the throats of the popula- 
tion, means what the French occupation of Rome meant,—the 
substitution of temporary force for permanent political loyalty. 
If you send the force, how are you to get it away again, with- 
out pulling down the structure which only the presence of this 
alien force secures? Nor is this inference of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
a needlessly sceptical one, when it is the common cry of every 
one, friend or foe, in relation to the proposal of an Eastern 
Roumelia, that when Russia departs, the Congress plan will 
collapse, unless some other alien force supply the place of the 
Russian Army. Is it the malice of party feeling to accept the 
reiterated testimony of all the local, as well as all the imperial 
politicians, who have considered the prospects of Eastern 
Roumelia ? , 

Well, then, there is Sir William Harcourt’s criticism on the 
advantages of our acquisition of Cyprus as “a place of arms” 
from which to defend Armenia, and his criticism on the Afghan 
war. Neither in one case nor in the other does he indulge 
in malignant prediction. In the case of Cyprus, he quotes 
all the evidence at his disposal, and recites the facts as 
to the health of the troops quartered there, and the ob- 
servations of experts as to opportunities for a great Naval 
harbour. Nothing unfortunately can be clearer than that, 
as a “ place of arms” and as a Naval station, Cyprus is use- 
less, and worse than useless now,—a Mediterranean Sierra 
Leone, for the inoculation of our troops with fever; and that 
whatever it may become, it can only become by the expendi- 
ture of great resources. And as to the Afghan war, the facts 
as to the slow, difficult, and dangerous struggle with the 
Hillmen are unfortunately admitted on all hands. No doubt 
the following is inference, and not fact :—* If there was one 
thing which Russia would have desired above all others, it wa* 
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Afghans, and fixed our scientific frontier in the midst of a 
hostile people ; and that is what the Government have been 
good enough to accomplish for Russia.” But if that is infer- 
ence, surely, assuming Russia to be hostile to us, it is safe 
inference. We are fixing our scientific frontier in the 
midst of a hostile people; and a more unpleasant _pro- 

+ for the Government of India it would be difficult 
to conceive. 

On the whole, it is directly contrary to the facts to say that 
Sir William Harcourt’s indictment against the policy of the 
Government depended on his stock of malicious predictions. 
He cited the most unexceptionable evidence, from the mouths 
of the Government and the supporters of the Government, on 
behalf of every view he took; and if his predictions are 
malicious, Sir Henry Layard’s are more malicious, while 
Lord Salisbury is malice itself. The truth is, Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy is the foreign policy of romance, not 
of precedent or history. Lord Salisbury prophesies against it as 
unwillingly as Balaam the son of Beor prophesied against 
Balak; but he does prophesy against it; and Sir William 
Harcourt only takes up the parable of Lord Salisbury, and 
enforces it with illustrations by Sir Henry Layard. The 
strength of Sir William Harcourt’s speech lies in the evidence 
which he cited from reluctant lips. His speech is prediction, 
so far as all estimate of the future ‘is prediction; but it is 
prediction rectified by the best and latest evidence, while Lord 
Beaconsfield’s predictions are predictions contrary to the whole 
drift of the testimony of his own subordinates,—the predictions 
of one who cannot afford to admit himself in the wrong, and 
therefore keeps reiterating, without a shadow of fact on his 
side, that he is in the right, 





THE DUFAURE MINISTRY AND THE CHAMBERS. 


T is not perhaps very remarkable that nations are even 
slower to take the political advice of their neighbours 
than individuals themselves. Yet we are disposed to think 
that, on the whole, political neighbours are sometimes better 
qualified to give good advice than personal friends. The real 
motives influencing personal conduct are, at least, much oftener 
inappreciable to a friend, than the real motives influencing 
national conduct to a neighbouring nation. What neighbouring 
nations cannot adequately enter into, is the animus of party policy 
and partisanship in a neighbouring country ; but then that is 
often rather a qualification for good counsel than a disqualifi- 
cation. The reason why it is so nearly impossible for one man 
to advise another to any purpose, is that so much of the effect 
and significance of action in private life depends upon the 
spirit, the feeling, the heart with which it is entered upon, 
and that it is impossible for the adviser really to appreciate 
this element in the mind of the advised. But in the case of 
political life, this is hardly so. A good policy, even though 
reluctantly adopted, may be carried out with as much effect as 
a good policy willingly adopted. There is not in political 
intercourse the same necessity for a fine correspondence 
between the outer and the inner life, which there is 
in personal intercourse. Consequently, good political advice, 
when reluctantly taken, as it sometimes is by Cabinets, often 
produces excellent effects ; the absence of a genuinely consent- 
ing animus is not seriously felt, as it is in private life, for both 
the cause and the effect are of a coarser fibre. And so it 
happens that now and then at least, on very broad issues, 
complicated only by party passion, the opinions of a neigh- 
bouring nation on national policy may be a sounder and safer 
guide than it is generally possible for one individual’s opinion 
to be on the affairs of others. At the same time, we quite 
admit that the last nation to take a neighbour's political 
Opinion is, as a rule, England ; and that if France were ever to 
advise us with as much persistency and confidence as the per- 
sistency and confidence with which Englishmen are now advising 
France, it would hardly count for a feather’s-weight in the 
scale. Having premised thus much, to show that we really 
think English opinion in relation to the action of the Repub- 
lican party in France may be a very sound opinion,—and at 
the same time that we have not the smallest expectation that, 
whether it be sound or not, the French will attach any great 
importance to it,—we may go on to say that if the report of the 
attitude of the majority in the Chamber of Deputies be correct, the 
French Chamber seems to us on the eve of @ serious mistake,— 
a serious mistake due to the excess of party-feeling,—though 
one which English Liberals may very well exaggerate, and 
which they would be exceedingly likely, in the same circum- 
stances, to commit themselves. 





The situation is this. The Republicans have now got a 
good working majority in both Houses. And it has been, to 
a great extent at least, M. Dufaure’s caution which has con- 
vinced the country that a Republic will be a Conservative, 
and not a revolutionary agency. Without M. Dufaure, the 
Marshal might have been driven into a coup détat. Without 
M. Dufaure, a very considerable number of Conservative 
Republicans might have cast their votes with the party of re- 
action. Yet the first use that the Liberals propose to make 
of their new victory appears to be to throw over the 
cautious leader through whose help it has been gained. 
If we are to trust the reports from Paris, the Liberals 
wish to throw off the policy of caution, now that the 
policy of caution has answered its purpose of soothing the 
country into quiet and confidence. Now, English Liberals 
see a double danger in this :—first, that the Monarchical and 
Reactionary parties will be stimulated into new fear; next, 
that it may again reveal a strong divergence between the 
tendency of the Chamber of Deputies and the tendency of 
the Senate. At such a moment, both dangers are very real, 
and the latter very grave. It is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to give the Reactionaries no fresh means of frighten- 
ing timid Republicans into their ranks, There is, in all pro- 
bability, a vast number of such timid Republicans,—Republi- 
cans who feel that a Conservative Republic would suit them 
perfectly, but who dread a Republic of the revolution- 
ary type as much as they dread the White Flag 
itself. Is it worth while, for the sake of a little party 
triumph, to render all such Republicans as these doubtful 
whether they have done right or wrong in supporting the 
Republic? But the danger,—if there be a danger,—of setting 
up a new jealousy between the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate, is still more serious. To all appearance, the Senate 
are contented with M. Dufaure’s Government, and prefer it to 
one of a more Radical type. If that be so, and the Chamber 
should overthrow that Government, the old jealousy and 
rivalry will appear again, in a new shape, at the very 
moment it was hoped that it had been charmed away by 
the elections of this month. 

It may be fairly said, however, for the French Liberals, 
that M. Dufaure, though a Republican, is almost a Tory Re- 
publican, certainly a Republican of an extreme Conservative 
type; that some of the most important commands in the 
Army are still entrusted to men who, if not monarchical 
and reactionary, are at all events better known and better 
liked among the Monarchists than they are among 
the Republicans; and that there is nothing at all that is 
startling, still less that is unconstitutional, in a recast of the 
Government, at a time when the country has given the 
Liberal element in the Government a very marked adhesion. 
and the retrograde element in the Government a very significant 
warning. All this must in reason be admitted. Yet we 
should reply that M. Dufaure, however Conservative he may 
be, has not shown the slightest tendency to uncertainty of 
purpose on any point of immediate and urgent importance ; 
and that while this is so, his reputed Conservatism is itself a 
very great advantage, as a guarantee that the politicians of the 
defeated parties will not be persecuted, and will retain all 
their rights, even under the réyime of their foes, What France 
needs still is a sedative,—an assurance that there is to be 
no “Government of combat” on the Liberal side, any more 
than on the Reactionary side. And this sedative is M. 
Dufaure. Why should not France be permitted to retain 
him, till at least the fear of a policy of revenge and 
retribution is definitely over? As to the military com- 
mands, the Liberals have more reason on their side. 
But do they really apprehend anything from dubious 
military leaders now, after it has been proved that even 
with a National Assembly on the side of reaction, the then 
much more than dubious military leaders had nothing in their 
power, and were paralysed by the clear evidence of the national 
will? Finally, that there is nothing unconstitutional in a 
change of Government we quite admit. But what is lawful 
is not always expedient. It is lawful, of course, to instal in 
power a Government which would send all the prefects and 
sub-prefects of dubious antecedents to the right-about, put all 
the reactionary Generals on the retired list, and prosecute every 
newspaper which spoke ill of the Republic. But can any policy 
be worse than this? Is not the one doubt which still unsettles 
France the doubt whether the Liberals can be magnanimous,— 
which it was quite certain that the Monarchists could not be ? 
To prove the magnanimity of the Liberal party would be worth 
any sacrifice, They can prove it, by retaining M. Dufaure in 
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power, and authorising a genuine act of oblivion for the 
offences committed on both sides. And for our part, we do 
not think that any policy nearly so good as this, is at present 
open to them. 


THE CHANCES OF REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


HE petition to the Czar from 300 members of many 
different Provincial Assemblies, forwarded to the 
Vienna Tagblatt, and published in the Standard of Tues- 
day morning, would be a more important document, if 
only it were certainly genuine. The petitioners affirm 
that Socialism is becoming a serious danger to the Em- 
pire, that it can only be faced by the united efforts of the 
Monarchy and the people, and that the people are reduced to 
a “passive” condition unexampled in Europe. They, there- 
fore, implore the Czar to grant the country representative 
institutions, and give to Russians, “in his generosity,” what 
he has given to the Bulgarians, and then he will see how 
powerful, how flourishing, and how rich his Empire will 
become. This petition, if really forwarded, would show 
that the country gentlemen of Russia, who form the most 
independent element in the Provincial Assemblies, are 
genuinely anxious for representative government; that they 
think the Czar may listen to such a prayer; and that they are 
prepared to offer him their advice in the most independent 
way,—all excellent omens for the future of Russia. Unfor- 
tunately, the paper has a literary ring in it which justifies the 
suspicion that it is rather the half-serious draft of ‘a 
petition drawn up by some daring Radical, than a serious 
prayer, accepted and forwarded by official bodies. It is not 
Russian to argue as the writer of the paper argues, not Russian 
to plead foreign example, above all, not Russian to satirise the 
Czar, as is done in the allusion to Bulgaria, in a formal peti- 
tion. There is, in fact, a trace of the Russian littérateur or 
student about the whole production, rather than of the mem- 
bers of Russian Provincial Assemblies, which deprives it of 
nearly all its value. It is, we imagine, one of those semi- 
secret documents which constantly circulate in Russia, and 
which are detested by the Government, not so much because 
they reveal Liberal aspirations, as because they are in reality 
pungent satires, to which the rulers have not been hardened 
either by free discussion in print or by experience of debate. 
Such satires irritate even German officials, and to the great 
personages of Russia, bred up in an etiquette which makes of 
the Emperor a sacred personage, they must seem almost im- 
pious. We can easily understand that the ‘petition’ has 
been prohibited, without believing that a hundred Assemblies, 
scattered over half a continent, have agreed upon, or even seen, 
such a manifestation of opinion. 

Nor even if such a paper, or one resembling it, has been 
signed, must we exaggerate its importance. The grand diffi- 
culty of all reformers in Russia is the grand difficulty of all 
reformers in India,—that unless they can convince a very small 
and very Conservative group of individuals, their proposals, 
however excellent or however popular, never advance any nearer 
to realisation. They have no lever with which to work. So 
long as the Emperor and the army and the peasantry are in 
accord, the middle-class in Russia, even when united, is entirely 
powerless. The whole body of the landed proprietors failed 
to resist the project of the emancipation, or to effect any modifi- 
cation in its details, Their representations were disregarded, 
and when they threatened, as it is believed, on good authority, 
they did threaten, the Emperor only announced his intention 
publicly, and opposition was superseded by an intense fear lest 
any accident should interrupt its fulfilment. If such an accident 
had oceurred—if, for example, the Emperor Alexander had died 
at the wrong moment—both English and German observers 
believed that the proprietary class would have been swept away 
in a burst of popular vengeance and suspicion, such as marked 
the outbreak of the first French Revolution. There is no 
evidence whatever that the Russian peasantry either wish 
for or would understand representative institutions, and 
until they do, the Emperor is in the last resort master 
of the situation. He can put down with ease the only 
active class of malcontents, the students of the great 
cities, and no other class has the power in such a cause 
even to attempt a rising. Violent Nihilists may apply 
personal terror, or even assassinate great persons, but there is 
no force anywhere with which to commence a Revolution. 
There is no mob in Russia which would not, at the Emperor’s 
command, throw the leaders of any movement whatever into 
the nearest stream. The Emperor and the masses, including in 
the latter the soldiers, are still for effective purposes “ Russia ;” 











and “ risings ” here and there are no more indications of jn. 
evitable political change, than our own “rising” at Rhayader 
a few days‘ago was an indication that Wales intends, if it can, to 
upset Parliamentary Government. Englishmen, in consider} 
Russian affairs, think of Russia too frequently as if it were in 
Western Europe, mistake the feeling of a class for the opinion 
of the people, and forget that through spaces in which Ep 
land or France might be lost, there is nothing but the officials, 
the soldiers, the people, and some influential proprietors, among 
whom the Revolutionists are so few that they might be marked, 
like Episcopalians in Scotland, on the survey map. 

The one hope of Constitutional Government in Russia, un. 
less, indeed, a great defeat momentarily broke the hold of the 
Czar over the masses, or unless the Revolutionists could and 
would promise the land to the peasantry in a way as effective 
as that in which the Czar promised emancipation, lies in the 
initiative of the Emperor; and of that we do not despair, A 
true constitutional government is, perhaps, for the present im. 
possible in Russia. Russia could not be governed at all with. 
out a very strongExecutive. The Czars certainly will not surren. 
der the control of the Army, and cannot convey to any Ministry 
their half-mystical character, as “ Heads of the Holy Orthodor 
Church,”—the character which inspires their incurable dread of 
Greek pretensions. But they could, we believe, grant at least 
as much authority to a representative body, limited to Russia 
proper—Asia, and perhaps Poland, being treated as we treat 
India—as the Hohenzollerns have granted to their Parliaments, 
and they have many temptations to do so. The burden of 
the autocracy weighs heavily on them. It made Alexander I, 
a timid mystic, Nicholas a tyrant, Alexandér IL. perhaps 
the saddest man in Europe. They are exposed to exces 
sive personal danger of a kind from which the bravest 
shrink, and have to bear a personal responsibility which 
half maddens them, as it did the early Oxsars. The daily work 
which they ought to do, and know they ought to do, is beyond 
human strength; and they are constantly made aware, in the 
most painful way, how impossible it is for them to do it. 
Nicholas, with all the awe he inspired, could not stop the pecu- 
lation which ruined his army, and which must cease under any 
form of free Parliament, however limited; and Alexander is 
every month striking down great servants, and even bodies of 
servants, for the same offence, committed during the war in 
the Balkan peninsula. Emperors see clearly that peculation 
means weakness, and chafe under it as savagely as 
any Radicals. Then, though Russian finance is not 
in the desperate condition it pleases English Tories 
to believe, it is in a bad position, all the worse because 
the Czars perceive a point many Sovereigns have missed,—that 
repudiation will not do for them, that no military Empire 
can dispense with the power of suddenly obtaining extraordi- 
nary resources, They would have to quarrel with their people 
about taxation or forced loans. They may need, and need 
soon, the financial power which, for some reason never 
thoroughly explained, does not reside even in despotisms 
supported by the people, and they can obtain it only froma 
body more or less representative. We look to it that 
in spite of the extreme reluctance of all around them, of 
their own dread of “Liberalism” in most of its mani- 
festations, and of the solid reasons which impel a Russian 
Ozar to believe that the nexus of his empire is his own semi- 
sacred authority, the Romanoffs will yet, not indeed proclaim 
a Constitution, but summon some kind of free Grand Council 
to their aid. There are states of society in which a Parlia- 
ment may be very useful, and exercise considerable authority, 
though the Sovereign is still autocratic—the system existed in 
Denmark up to 1831, and to an immense extent exists in 
Germany now—and we may yet very speedily see such an ex- 
periment tried in Russia, where, be it remembered, a plébiscite, 
fairly taken, would still leave the Ozar vicegerent of God on 
earth. That consciousness, the certainty that physical force 
would still remain with him, may yet embolden the Ozar to 
take steps which, after all, would be less experimental and less 
dangerous than the decree of emancipation. We quite admit 
that in so hoping we are opposed to all the intelligence of the 
hour, that the Czar is just now alarmed until he confounds 
Liberals and assassins, and that the group around him are, 
with certain marked exceptions, in favour of more repression. 
Such retrograde movements, however, often precede conces- 
sions, and the Ozar may yield of his own will what violence 
will not extort. At all events, whatever his decision, it is, so far 
as we can understand the facts, from him that the decision 
must come. We see no evidence of the force behind the Rus- 
sian Nihilists, or Socialists, or Liberals, or Panslavic Reformers 
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which can compel the Ozar to yield any solid constitutional 
concessions. There was such a force in existence in 1877, but 


then it was aroused by religious feeling and compassion for 
men of the same race, the only forces, except the Czar's word, 
which as yet have power to move the Russian masses. If a 
Constitution would advance orthodoxy, the autocracy would 
be in serious danger; but the Romanoffs, like the English 
Georges, have the dominant religious sentiment of the masses 
directly on their side. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S OBJECT. 


HE more carefully Prince Bismarck’s latest proposal is 
studied, the more difficult does it become to believe that 

it is dictated by any motive except that of destroying, or at 
all events, greatly diminishing, the energy and independence 
of the German Parliament. The theory current among the 
Chancellor’s friends is that the Punishment Committee of the 
Reichstag, to be appointed under the Bill, will employ its ex- 
cessive powers, which extend to reprimand, suspension, expul- 
sion, disqualification, and criminal prosecution, only for the 
repression of Socialism ; and it is asked why speeches, legally 
criminal if spoken elsewhere, should be made with impunity in 
Parliament, and while kept from everybody in the form of a 
pamphlet, should be read by everybody in the form of a report. 
Why should a journalist be punishable for saying in a leader what 
Herr Bebel may say in the next column without fear? Just for the 
same reason that in England, libel, if contained in a Parliamen- 
tary speech, is privileged, in order that the trae mind of the nation 
should be made known. [If Socialist feeling prevails in Berlin, 
that feeling ought to be expressed in a national Assembly, 
brought together in order to represent, not one opinion, but 
all opinions, of the national mind, and to prove by decisive 
evidence which of them is the stronger. Even if it were con- 
ceded that Socialist ideas are blasphemies, which ought not to 
be diffused among the ignorant even in a Parliamentary 
report, the concession would in no way justify this Bill, It 
would only justify the power which the German Parliament 
already possesses of declaring a sitting secret, or at 
the utmost a law enabling a Oommittee or the whole 
Chamber to suppress any particular report. Neither Herr 
Bebel, nor Herr Most, nor Herr Haselmann is likely to convert the 
Reichstag, nor can Prince Bismarck be injured by any denun- 
ciation, however furious, uttered and lost within the four walls 
of the legislative palace. The Chancellor, however, takes 
power in this very Bill for his Committee to suppress any 
report, and then adds to it disciplinary and even penal powers 
directed against the speakers. He is certain, even if he does 
not nominate the Committee, to direct its action—the mere 
passing of such a Bill being sufficient to prove his con- 
trol of the House—and through the Committee he will 
have power to put down every formidable orator. It 
will be impossible for any man, however eloquent, or 
popular, or upright, or devoted to the Empire, to make a 
speech in freedom under such a law, for the mere apprehension 
that it may be put in action will paralyse his powers. If Herr 
Lasker declares that such and such a clause in a Bill is an 
attack on liberty, he will be interrupted, to listen to a repri- 
mand, If Herr Jacoby observes that the sequestration of the 
Guelf property is an unjust confiscation for political objects, he 
will be interrupted and suspended. If Herr Windthorst 
asserts that a new Falk Law is contrary to all religion and 
fatal to morality, he will be interrupted and expelled; and 
if Herr Bebel declaims against the tyranny of capital as 
established by a new “ Master and Servant Law,” he will be 
interrupted and sent up for prosecution, before a Court which 
regards him and his doctines as Lord Ellenborough regarded 
Hone and his “Every-Day Book.” Freedom of speech, 
especially among the eminent, will be extinguished. Even in 
England we could not trust a Committee of Tory Members, 
selected for the strength of their convictions, to watch 
Mr. Gladstone, or Sir W. Harcourt, or Mr. Bright, in 
order to punish any sentence which, in Sir Hardinge 
Giffard’s opinion, was calculated to excite the populace, 
or insult the Premier, or diffuse a doctrine contrary to 
good social order. Sir W. Harcourt’s speech at Oxford would 
have exposed him to reprimand, suspension, or expulsion at 
every third sentence; and Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 
Afghan war would have ended in his disqualification. The 
mischief will be all the greater in Germany, because the rulers 
there are not hardened, like English statesmen, to verbal 
attack, but regard opposition as rebellion, and personal 
Sarcasms as insults which, but for their rank, they 





would personally avenge. French orators might by pos- 
sibility evade such a Committee, for they are passed masters 
in the art of using words as rapiers, can make a personage 
ridiculous by a compliment, and so defend a clause in a Bill 
that it shall be visibly inexcusable; but German oratory is 
nothing if not direct and plain. Every man not devoted to 
the Chancellor will speak with a gag in his mouth, and be 
least at ease when his sentences seem to himself and his audi- 
ence most telling. It is nonsense to say that Prince Bismarck 
will use his new powers discreetly, and only to put down 
scandalous “scenes.” He has always used every power he 
possesses to the very utmost; he has repeatedly inveighed 
against Herr Windthorst’s freedom of speech, and he is using 
the anti-Socialist law to punish expressions such as the 
gravest English debaters use twenty times in a debate. He 
could have suppressed all Socialist speeches without imperilling 
all free speakers, or have proposed a Bill disqualifying Socialists 
for election, as Catholics and Jews were once disqualified in Eng- 
land and Southern Generals in the United States, but he has pre- 
ferred to ask for powers enabling him when in earnest to limit 
debate, to harass any eminent speaker, and to expel or im- 
prison any dangerous or free-spoken opponent. It is to us 
incredible that a man like the Chancellor should not know 
what he is doing, and if he is acting consciously, then his 
object must be to strengthen his hold on Parliament till it 
ceases to be acheck upon his plans and upon his freedom to 
govern Germany, and employ the resources of Germany as he 
pleases. The Bill is not intended to improve Parliament, but 
to increase the power of the Government to act without atten- 
tion to the criticisms or the opposition of any minority, how- 
ever large, or however well supported in the country. 

It would seem impossible that in a country like Germany, 
so proud of its free speech and thought, such a Bill should 
pass, but we are disheartened by all we hear of the mood of 
German Liberals. They seem to have renounced all their beliefs 
in favour of the single idea that Prince Bismarck must be sus- 
tained in power. There is always some Ogre in the distance whom 
only this Knight can combat. Now it is Particularism, and 
Prince Bismarck must have all he wishes, lest perchance in his 
absence the petty Princes should impair the unity of the Empire. 
Then it is Clericalism, and Prince Bismarck must be permitted 
to imprison priests at discretion, lest on his retirement the 
most orthodox of Protestant monarchs should be foreed “ to 
go to Canossa.” To-day it is Socialism, and freedom is te be 
suspended, lest, on Prince Bismarck’s resignation, a country of 
peasant proprietors, with an educated middle-class and a 
powerful aristocracy, should be compelled by the residuum to 
divide all property, kill all Kings, and abolish God by 
proclamation. Next year there will be some new bogey and 
some new powers granted to the Chancellor, until a genera- 
tion will have grown up unaccustomed to discussion, inept 
for affairs, and as helpless because Prince Bismarck is dead 
as a ship’s company without an officer in command, The 
political fibre of the nation will have been weakened, until it 
will seek in its feebleness for a new dictator, sure if history 
may be trusted to lack at once the capacity and the good-fortune 
which have raised the Pomeranian country squire to his present 
height of mastery. It is of no use, we suppose, to warn Gemmany 
of this result, for no nation ever believes in its own loss of tone 
until misfortune has cleared its mental eyesight, but the German 
Liberals may, perhaps, understand this argument. They are 
spoiling their own champion. Prince Bismarck is one of those 
men, not rare in history, in whom force is greater than insight, 
courage than far-sightedness, will than sympathy with the 
movement of his time. All such men need, to be safe, a cer- 
tain opposition, a criticism, a resistance which compels them 
to think and reconsider their thoughts, instead of merely 
willing; and this preservative the Liberals, in their subser- 
viency or their timorousness, are withdrawing from the 
Chancellor. They are developing and fostering his great 
intellectual foible—his self-will— until it will lead him to 
some enterprise which will involve a catastrophe. The 
Chancellor is getting “fey,” as the Scotch say, passing into 
that state of self-will in which the mind loses its full con- 
trol, and anything seems possible because it is also earnestly 
desired. There is no condition so dangerous for a man to 
whom a nation is entrusted, and the Liberals, in giving 
their master one marked check, will do as much for 
his career as for the future of Germany and their own 
reputation as free men. The English House of Commons 
gave just such a check to Lord Palmerston when, in just 
such a mood, he paraded his “bogey,” the foreign assassin 
who was to upset Europe; and he died seven years 
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after, mourned by the whole people, and still the Premier, almost 
the dictator, of Great Britain. If the Germans will study that 
lesson, they will, we think, see that even if Prince Bismarck is 
the necessary man, he should upon this Bill receive a useful 
warning. At present, at his political feasts not even a slave 
stands behind him to remind him of his mortality. 





ENGLISH INFORMATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE very great success which English journals have achieved 

in working the telegraph has, for the English community, 

one serious drawback. We fully recognise the energy and 
liberality which the Daily Papers are displaying in procuring 
early news, and can understand that the managers of the 
Times ave proud of their broad page of telegrams, in which the 
events of the world are recorded daily ; and that the owners of 
the Standard feel that a column and a half of news only forty- 
eight hours old from the deep interior of the Suleiman is a 
victory for England, as well as for themselves. A verbal 
photograph of Monday’s scenes in the Khost Valley issued in 
London on Wednesday! What has become of time? The 
transmission of such a narrative, from such a spot, in such a 
time, was really a marvellous feat,—one which makes us 
doubt whether, after all, Central Asia can be the remote and 
secluded region it appears, even to Anglo-Indians. But the 
public pays a large price for triumphs like these. Of all 
great communities that have ever existed, the English people, 
including the ruling class, know perhaps least of foreign affairs. 
They read very little, they listen to few foreigners, and they see 
no foreign newspapers. They are entirely dependent upon their 
own daily papers, and those papers are shrinking from their old 
business of supplying foreign information. They only supply 
foreign news. Large as the means of their conductors are, and 
good as their organisation is, they cannot afford to give both 
telegraphic bulletins by the page, and explanatory letters too ; 
and the letters are rapidly dying out. The newspaper manager 
no longer strives for his old ideal,—a good, thoughtful, tri-weekly 
letter from every important capital, with a history of affairs, and 
even of opinions, as careful as that compiled by an Envoy, and 
accompanied by illustrative documents and reports of speeches. 
He seeks for excessively condensed reports of events only, and 
while the incidents of the world are recorded almost as they 
occur, the history of the world remains unwritten and un- 
known. There are no correspondents left like Mr. Finlay, in 
Greece; or the Times’ old agent in Naples, Mr. Wreford, 
the quiet man who faced a despotic Government, and 
had no small share in its overthrow; or the Daily News’ 
correspondent during the American Civil War; or the 
“ Genevese Traveller;” or Mrs. Adolphus Trollope, who 
kept up in England such an abiding interest in Florence; or 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times, selections from whose 
contributions make up large and very valuable books. The same 
men may be employed, but they are no longer doing the same 
work, The continuous stream of narrative, explanation, and com- 
ment, which kept Englishmen who attended to Continental poli- 
tics as well posted up in the affairs of the country they were 
watching as local journalists, has stopped, and there is nothing 
to replace it. There is no country in the world whose history is 
fully reflected in a London daily journal, nor one, with the partial 
exception of France, in which it is any longer possible, from the 
information afforded in any English newspaper, to follow the 
movement of opinion. Londoners hear of Prince Bismarck’s 
reactionary proposals, but not of the reasons by which he 
justifies them—his long, explanatory letter on Protectionism 
was never even published—still less of the sentiments 
they excite in Germany. What is the Liberal party 
there thinking, and what is the explanation of its ap- 
parent prostration at the feet of the Reactionaries? So little 
is told us of Austria, that Englishmen imagine that great 
Empire to be mainly interested in the state of Bosnian roads; 
and the efforts of Count Apponyi’s Secretaries to find a 
formula for annexation hypocritical enough to be quoted by 
a Turkish Pasha to a Turkish mob, as proof that the 
Sultan still reigns in provinces irrevocably ceded to 
the Hapsburgs. Italian Ministries rise and fall, and there 
is scarcely more explanation of the reasons than of the 
changes in the Divan at Constantinople, where this country is 
supposed to be conducting a grand struggle, but whence we 
hear nothing, except the fluctuations of the caimes and tiresome 
details of Ambassadors’ daily occupations and dinners. If Sir 
Henry Layard never dined at all, what would that matter, ex- 
cept to Sir Henry Layard? There has not even been a single in- 
telligible account of the present condition, strength, and temper 
of the new Ottoman Army now gathered in Roumelia and 








Constantinople, or one solitary paragraph professing to give 
the official explanation of the state of the Ottoman Tre. 
From Cairo we hear occasionally, when speculators tremble 
for Egyptian bonds—if Shere Ali had owed the Jews mone 
he would have been described as the greatest of Princes, dai) 
and nightly intent on “ regenerating” Central Asia—but 9}, 
Petersburg sends information only occasionally, and then main] 
about riots. Russia would be as Lapland to Englishmen, bg 
for bulletins about Kaufmann and the doings of students of 
hare-brained opinions. Not one correspondent has thought fit 
to send an intelligible analysis of the last Russian budget, 
issued this week, with figures translated into English, ang 
explanations as to the fluctuations in the purchasing 
value of the rouble. Scandinavia has dropped out of 
the map, except when some royal lad or lass is marri 
although a struggle is proceeding in Denmark which 
would interest every man who speaks English. The 
affairs of Holland, a country alive with “questions,” and 
with political, religious, and literary disputes, are unknown and 
unnoticed here, unless the succession is threatened, or unless 
the Dutch levies make some failure in Sumatra; while of 
Switzerland, we hear only that its great tunnel is getting on, 
South America is, for Londoners, a geographical expression; 
and even from India the only accounts, except the war telegrams, 
are bulletins explaining Lord Lytton’s ideas upon Central Asia, 
Facts come in plenty, isolated facts, dry facts, barren facts, but 
of history in the true sense—history like the history of England 
which “G, W. 8.” furnishes to the New York Tribune—thereis 
none ; and the small amount of real information about foreign 
affairs current in London grows daily smaller, until the Times 
ventures to say that Germany and Austria were afraid of Russia 
till Lord Beaconsfield arose in his might. Nobody whose mind 
is nourished on such saw-dust really knows anything, and 
England is, for all sound purposes except trade, becoming as 
insulated as if it were a separate planet. 

The evil is the greater, because it is so nearly incurable. 
The managers of the journals we have mentioned would, if they 
answered us, reply that they know their own business; that they 
cannot exclude the telegrams, without losing circulation ; and 
that though they would gladly give the letters, sure at last of 
finding purchasers for them, they positively have not space to 
spare. When Parliament is sitting the double work is im- 
possible, and when it is not sitting it is too costly, not because 
of the expense of salaried correspondents, but because of the con- 
sequent exclusion of advertisements. The journals are properties, 
and must pay their owners. The reply is well founded enough, 
and till we have a decimal coinage which, by allowing an 
extra fifth of a penny to be added to the price, would allow 
newspapers to expand to the new needs, it is unanswerable ; but 
it does not in any degree diminish, though it explains, the public 
loss. Letters given at intervals are of very little use, for it is only 
by a certain regularity and continuousness in the supply of infor- 
mation that interest is kept up. Men are for the most part 
intellectually lazy, and while they can interest themselves in 
almost any history, in that of a small borough, or a remote 
county, or a powerless canton, if only they keep attending, they 
soon weary of picking up broken links, and’ accounting for un- 
expected facts, and hearing unknown names. Even a weekly 
foreign supplement to a daily paper might induce them to 
keep on watching, but they will not watch when the 
knowledge comes at irregular or very infrequent intervals, 
and demands of them, therefore, either painful guessing or 
laborious study. They feel as men feel who watch dancing 
with their ears stopped, as if they were utterly bewildered, or 
gazing at something phantasmal and unreal. Nor is there any 
hope that the function once performed by the daily journals 
will be performed by any other source of intelligence. The Con- 
temporary Review at this moment furnishes the best contem- 
porary history of France, true France, France teeming with 
political, literary, and scientific life, that is procurable of any 
country, a history, indeed, sometimes almost incomparable ; 
but it comes out at intervals of two months, too long for the 
interest of the ordinary public. And the best substitute for 
continuous daily letters, a daily or tri-weekly newspaper de- 
voted to foreign affairs, will probably never appear. One would 
think that such a paper, the size of the Record, and full of a 
living history of the Continent, would pay; but the presump- 
tion is it would not, for in an age of such enterprises it has 
never been fairly tried. A few publications of the sort have been 
started, but they have either been edited by men with a craze, 
or have been supported by insufficient means, or,—and this is the 
usual difliculty—have been tainted by the intention of getting 
particular sets of bonds into favour in the market. The curse 
of stock-jobbing is poisoning political literature, till there are 
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papers in which every letter, telegram, and leader is 
directed to the single end of making Timbuctoo Con- 
sols sixpence per cent. more saleable on Change There 
is no reputable paper in London solely devoted to 
the history of the life of other nations, and we question 

tly if they ever will be. The English trust their journals,— 
reasonably enough in some departments of labour ; and when 
their journals fail they remain contented, hardly aware how 
ignorant they are, or what sources of intellectual pleasure and 
excitement they have missed. Before twenty years are over, the 
telegraph will have insulated the great mass of Englishmen 
from their neighbours as completely as it is now said 
to bind them together, and the effect of the insulation 
will have influenced even the supply of news, Already the 
most improbable statements are swallowed as easily as the 
probable, the readers not being “ posted up” enough to know 
in what probability consists, till a statement that “ the Catholic 
majority in Holland had abolished Protestantism ” would be 
received to-morrow unquestioned, and probably send down all 
Dutch Stocks. 








THE BURNING OF COUNTRY-HOUSES. 

WO English country-houses, one of the first and one of the 
second class,—Duncombe Park, the seat of Lord Feversham ; 

and Morton House, belonging to Lord Durham, a smaller residence, 
have been burnt down, or rather burnt out, this week ; and our only 
wonder is that the disaster, one of the heaviest that can strike a rich 
man, does not occur more frequently. A great country-house is not 
quite so liable to destruction as a theatre, because the space 
under the roof is not full of painted canvas, carpenters’ messes, 
and thin lath-frames; but it is a great deal more liable than a 
church, and churchesare constantly burnt down. You haveinevery 
great country-house all, or nearly all, the conditions necessary to 
produce a sudden and great conflagration. When the family are 
at home, there are endless occupied rooms and endless fires, and 
only a very few of them are under the constant though incidental in- 
spection which makes fireplaces in London houses comparatively so 
safe. The servants are numerous; many of them, being strangers, 
are very careless ; they move about much, and they not only, in the 
absence of gas, must carry candles, but they must move about 
many oil-lamps, the multiplication of which is a permanent source 
of danger. There are twenty of them to be knocked down, 
instead of two; and an oil-lamp on an oak floor, with the oil 
running about on fire, is as fine an aid to a conflagration as could 
well be devised. Then country-houses, both old and new, are 
full of masses of wood-work, necessary or ornamental, endless 
beams, long spaces of wooden floor, broad wooden staircases, all 
of which are, from our modern habit of seeking comfort, liable 
to become excessively desiccated and inflammable. Oak rooms, 
as likely to burn as any ordinary ship, and neither protected by 
the same inflexible rules, nor watched with the same anxious 
rigour, are, perhaps for a hundred years on end, heated with 
great fires, or hot-water pipes, or hot-air contrivances, until every 
inch of timber within them is in precisely the condition which 
a good housewife seeks for, but does not find, in her winter logs 
for building up a cheerful fire. The wood-work will not burn 
“like touchwood,” or ‘like lucifer-matches ” either ; but when it 
has once caught fire, it will burn through, it sends out irre- 
sistible heat, and it is very slow indeed to be put 
out. Add to the wood-work the tall hangings, the quick- 
burning curtains and blinds, the wooden furniture, and in 
some rooms the inflammable litter of all kinds, all as dry 
as care and contrivance can make them, and we have causes of 
danger enough, even when the owners are at home and exercising 
some sort of superintendence. There would be danger even if 
people were careful, which in many cases they are not, watchful- 
ness being committed to upper-servants, sure to believe that to- 
morrow will be as yesterday ; and the daily patrol, which should be 
as strict as in a ship, not being performed at all,—and this in houses, 
too, which are only nominally protected by insurance, the insur- 
ance-money being entirely insufficient to replace the treasures such 
houses are often made to contain. And then for six months in the 
year their houses are as empty as churches, left to the care of ser- 
vants, with strict injunctions to “‘ keep everything dry ;” and 
carpenters, who take that opportunity to fidget with combustible 
materials into every corner ; and workmen, who would smoke if 
they were mending a powder magazine ; not to mention visitors 
of the lower class, who are to be shown everything by the 
aid of naked lights. Fortunately, carpets will hardly burn, 
and a wood floor is slow to catch, unless the heat is under it ; and 
the ramified, wandering flues, always as near the wood-work as 


they can be placed, are unheated, or no great English{country- 
house would survive a century. Even as it is, very few escape 
a serious outbreak of fire for a generation; while a small attack, 
put out just in time, explained, and forgotten, recurs at intervals 
of about ten years. Belvoir, Warwick Castle, Crewe, Grey- 
stock Castle, and Hatfield, with many a less known, but stately 
dwelling, have all been burnt down or burnt out within living 
recollection. 

Such country-houses, like great village churches, are in one 
respect even worse off than theatres, for they are com- 
paratively remote from fire brigades and their scientific 
apparatus. There are, we suppose, always buckets in such 
houses, and there may be a fire-engine or two of the 
kind which Captain Shaw would regard as ‘squirts ;” but it 
is a miracle if the engines are in order, or the hose quite 
long enough, or all the joints discoverable by frightened servants 
—usually helpless, because they habitually await orders—in an 
emergency which may be measured by minutes, which occurs 
quite as often by night, when everybody gets more or less be- 
wildered, as by day, and which, let people talk as they like, 
distinctly terrifies even brave men as few other accidents do. 
People hate losing property that way, and if they like being 
scorched themselves, are horror-struck at the notion of burning 
their babies. If the owners, as is usually the case when a fire 
occurs, are away, there is rarely the force at hand to make the 
engines effectual; while if there is a frost on, as happened in the 
most recent cases, the engines might just as well be Dutch toys. 
There are the buckets, and perhaps one man in twenty has the 
strength and the coolness and the eyesight to use buckets of water 
with any result beyond that of makinga thin spray which only feeds 
the flame. Of course the nearest engines are sent for in haste, 
and “ arrive at full speed,” and are ‘energetically worked,” 
and all that, as is recorded in the local newspaper ; but it takes 
an hour to get men and horses over the double distance to be 
covered in warning and bringing the engines, and meanwhile 
the effort is to save property, during which every door, 
especially the front door, is kept wide open, and the fire 
is fed by a draught, drawn in by the heat, as fierce 
as the draught to a furnace. By the time the engines 
arrive—and the time they take seems to the watchers incon- 
ceivable—their attendants, if they have any experience, see that 
‘‘ the fire has got full hold,” and even if they can obtain water, 
and volunteers, and decent order—which last is sometimes unat- 
tainable—they work under a sense that the serious mischief is all 
done, and that the fire must burn itself out. No other building 
is in danger, and the furious energy always inspired by the idea 
that a street may be consumed, or a city endangered, is naturally 
wanting. Everything is removed that can be removed,—pic- 
tures first of all, because, in proportion to their value, they are 
easy to carry, and also, we fancy, because pictures habitually 
seen wake up a feeling of friendliness, as if they were half alive ; 
and then, as a rule, the furniture, which of all things in the 
house could be most easily replaced, and is most certainly de- 
stroyed by violent removal. If the fire has fully caught, however, 
the greater portion of the house is sure to be burnt, and we 
rarely read an account of such a catastrophe without its ending 
with the words, ‘‘'The fire had gained such a height, that only 
the walls are left standing,”—and we may add, exceedingly unsafe. 

A great country-house is terribly liable to fire, and, we fear, 
must always remain so. ‘The desiccation of the wood-work, 
from the constant presence of a warm though equable atmosphere, 
cannot be prevented. Large supplies of water actually available 
cannot always be laid on, and when laid on, cannot be directed 
by inexperienced and frightened persons to the right spot. The 
extincteurs and vapour-engines and the like, which are announced 
every now and then, and which may some day supersede 
fire-engines in large cities, will never be useful to protect 
country-houses, if only because they demand special appliances, 
and a degree of knowledge which is sure in the hour of emer- 
gency to be absent; and as for buckets, they are hardly more 
useful than squirts. ‘They might be, perhaps, if the uneducated 
could be convinced that a blanket dipped in a bucket is about five 
times as useful to put out a flame as a bucketful of water 
without the blanket, but experience shows that there are some 
lessons in physics which it is utterly useless to teach. A girl with 
her clothes on fire will run about, and will not wrap the rug 
round her ; and a frightened servant will sprinkle water on a flame, 
instead of rushing at it with a mass of soaked material. We very 
much question whether any “ preparation,” short, of course, of a 
powerful jet of water available in three minutes, is of any serious 





use, and would recommend owners of country-houses like 
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Duncombe, irreplaceable under £150,000, to spend one per 
cent. on the interest of that money in severe, constant, and 
trustworthy patrol, sufficient to replace the unconscious, but 
endless, watching which preserves small houses. They are not 
savéd by vapour-engines, but by the fact that somebody is always 
there to see that the fire does not ‘‘spit,” and that the moderators 
do not tumble, and that the lucifer-matches are not thrown about 
at everybody’s discretion, more especially on the basement floor. 
Fire goes up, not down, a fact that needs to be driven over and 
over again into all uneducated heads, more especially in places 
where nothing visible suggests danger. Stables are not the places 
where fire breaks out, because even stable-boys are aware that 
hay will burn. It is in watchfulness, not in elaborate precaution, 
that safety must be sought, in a steady rule of care rather than 
in courage when the emergency has occurred, though there is one 
precaution which should never be omitted. Neither architects 
nor housefitters can be trusted about hot-water pipes and flues. 
They will stow them away where “they will not look ugly,” 
and consequently as often as not behind wood-work, which they 
make asinflammableas tinder. For the rest, the only permanently 
useful precaution is watchfulness, which can defeat even the 
danger attendant upon hot-water pipes. One of the places that 
ought to burn and never does burn is a Union workhouse, the 
reason being that it is always full. 





THE ASSERTED WEAKNESS OF GENIUS. 

N a volume of essays by the late James Hinton, which has 

just appeated,* there is a remarkable one upon Genius, 
in which Mr. Hinton maintains that the affinities of genius are 
rather with weakness than with strength. ‘+ Genius,” he says, 
‘* has been confounded with simple greatness ; every man of re- 
markable power being called a man of genius, merely to indicate 
his eminence. This error, though it is accounted for by the fact 
that the work which is done through men of genius is incomparably 
the greatest that is done at all, involves, notwithstanding, the 
very utmost falsity. So far from genius being greatness, and in- 
dicating power, it is precisely the reverse. The men of talent 
are the men of power; they are the strong. The affinities of 
genius are with weakness,” And of course there is a great deal that 
will suggest itself at once to the reader as superficially confirmatory 
of the view here given ;—the common notion, for instance, that men 
of genius are to be made all sorts of allowances for in all the 
ordinary business of life,—the great want of self-restraint in 
many of them,—the tendency of men of genius to busy them- 
selves with subjects alien to their genius, and to value them- 
selves especially on what they achieve in relation to such sub- 
jects, and indeed to expect everybody else to value them for 
this, the least valuable part of their work, too; but more 
than all, Mr. Hinton’s notion that the affinities of genius are 
rather with weakness than with strength, is supported by what 
men of genius have written of themselves. Wordsworth, for 
instance, in describing the nature and temperament which he 
certainly regarded as his own, expressly claims for it the weak- 
ness to which Mr. Hinton refers :— 

** But he js weak ;—both man and boy,— 
Hath been an idler in the land, 
Contented, if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 
And then he goes on to describe the very strength of the poet 
as consisting in a kind of weakness :— 
“ Come hither in thine hour of strength, 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave.” 

So, too, Coleridge used to maintain that there was something 
feminine to be discovered in the characteristic expression of the 
countenance of all men of genius, a view which apparently corre- 
sponds to Mr. Hinton’s, that the affinities of true genius are with 
weakness, not with power. 

Yet what Mr. Hinton means by weakness is evidently not 
real weakness, but receptiveness; for he says that it is the 
great good-fortune of the man of genius that ‘ he opposes no 
obstacles ; that his strength is taken out of the way, and Nature 
operates through him.” But receptiveness of mind to the right 
sort of influence, is just the opposite of weakness. Mr. Hinton, 
asis evident from his book, was very fond of making the absence of 
a quality do duty for a positive quality. He hada high opinion 
of the meritoriousness of a moral vacuum, and more than 
once in his essays finds in it the solution of some great 
mental or moral puzzle. He not only explains genius as 
weakness rather than power, but explains free-will as the 








absence of any consciousness of constraint; whereas the con. 
sciousness of free-will really arises in the presence of constraint, 
and in that expending of free effort to overcome constraint which 
is one of the most positive and significant experiences of the moral 
life. And in this case of genius, it is obvious that when Mr. Hinton 
declares that its affinities are with weakness, not with power, he 
only means with receptiveness, rather than with a restless, volun. 
tary activity. He means just what Wordsworth meant when he 
said :— 
“The eye it cannot choose but see, 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress, 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
By a wise passiveness. 


Think you amidst this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


Then ask not wherefore thus alone 
Conversing as I may, 
I sit upon this old grey stone, 
And dream my time away.” 
But receptiveness is not weakness. John Willet, in “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” gazing at the boiler for sheer vacuity of mind, 
is as different from Wordsworth’s poet sitting on the old 
grey stone to catch some echoes of ‘the mighty sum 
of things for ever speaking,” as an empty ear-trumpet is 
from the human ear. It is not the weakness, but the re- 
ceptiveness of genius which gives it its faculty of detecting 
truth, or beauty, or power, where they remain invisible to the 
restless investigations of all the talents. The proof of this lies 
in the very words Mr. Hinton uses to describe the function 
of genius. He says indeed, ‘‘ What distinguishes a man of 
genius is rather the absence of certain tendencies and 
powers, than the presence of peculiar ones.” But con- 
fining himself to genius of the strictly intellectual or specu- 
lative kind, he goes on, ‘‘ He is without that strong power of 
sensuous perception, and that consequent rule and control of the 
sense-faculty, which is so common among men, and thus his more 
properly intellectual faculties can work freely and assert their 
full prerogative. Thus he is the first to see or do that which all 
men can easily see or do after him; the difficulty being not in 
the doing, but in being the first. For which prerogative there is 
demanded not a stronger power, but a weaker impression 
from accustomed views, a loosening of the grasp which appear- 
ances lay upon the soul. As colour-blind men (it is said) make 
the best engravers, because to them, being non-percipient of colour, 
the relations of light and shade are unobscured, so it is with the 
‘insight’ of genius. There is a special vision, by reason of a 
special blindness.” And it may be admitted certainly that any 
defect of ordinary faculty which happens to conduce to a 
greater concentration of special faculty, is really service- 
able to the man of genius, just as blindness has often 
heightened a musician’s or a poet's power; and deaf- 
ness and the solitude to which deafness leads, have some- 
times enlarged a great painter’s power. But this accidental 
heightening of the vividness of any great receptive faculty, which 
may be due to the absence of other interfering faculties, is not, 
of course, of its essence. Without that peculiar relation between 
the mind itself and the region of truth, or beauty, or feeling, to which 
it is specially adapted, which in men we call receptiveness,—a re- 
lation as peculiar as that relation between the organisation of any 
of the most ingenious animals and the outward world, which in 
them we call instinct,—the absence of what Mr. Hinton regards 
as disturbing talents, would be of no use atjall. Take from an 
ordinary Englishman his common-sense and knowledge of the 
world, and habit of appreciating truly the superficial meaning at 
least of the passing incidents of life, and you would leave him 
not a man of genius, buta fool. Before the deficiency of ordi- 
nary talent, can in any sense be an advantage, there must be 
some extraordinary receptiveness which may be heightened and 
stimulated by the quiescence of these perturbing causes. Mr. 
Hinton seems to think that Copernicus reached his great astro- 
nomical discovery, not by the superior grasp and depth of his 
intellect, but by some deficiency in the impressibility of his mere 
senses. ‘* If a moving body had been pointed out to him,” he 
remarks, ‘and it had been said, ‘ See how fast it moves,’ we can 
imagine him replying, ‘It seems so.’” That is possible, but if Coper- 
nicus had so replied, it would have been rather from his clear 
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mastery of the facts of relative motion, his firm grasp of the fact 
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that a body may seem to be nfoving very fast indeed, when it is the 
observer who is moving, and not the thing observed, than from 
any blindness or dullness of sense. It was clearly the force 
with which the mind of Copernicus grasped the true drift of 
astronomical phenomena, not the feebleness with which he was 
impressed by the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, that led 
him to his discovery. In cases of that kind there is no reason 
to suppose that it is any deficiency at all,—except, it may be, a 
deficiency in those restless, social passions and interests which dis- 
turb all continuous intellectual study,—which conduces to genius ; 
and certainly it cannot be a deficiency which constitutes it. Newton 
said that his mathematical genius was only an unusual power of | . 
paying attention. Possibly; but such attention as Newton paid to 
the subject of his “ Principia” cannot be paid at all by ordinary 


Tuet.—I can help nothing,— 
“ Quod fugiens semel hora yexit.” 


Yet the past is not therefore stingless. 


Purt.—I said you could not help it then, not, you cannot help 


it now. 


Tuet.—What difference does that make? The events I de- 


plore are unchangeable realities now. I was the cause that those 
who cared most for me divided their lives between anxious self- 
denial and bitter disappointment. 


Puit.—But you had no hand in the matter. 

‘Tnet.—Had I not? Everything that roused their hopes, and 
verything that disappointed them, was a part of my nature. 

Purt.—But not of your choice. 

Tuet.—Just so, Philonomus. You put your finger on the 


men, simply because there is not the same natural correspondence | .oy roe of my consolation, under the pressure of recollections 


between their minds and the subjects on which Newton fixed his t 
attention. Such receptiveness as Newton's is as rare as the 
receptiveness of Shakespeare for the ‘‘ bloom of the world,” or the 
receptiveness of Beethoven for its harmonies. 

No doubt the real reason why genius appears to have a certain 
connection with weakness is, first, its necessary receptiveness,— 
which always suggests a feminine temperament, though not 
one which has any but a superficial connection with weakness ; 
and next, its frequent one-sidedness, and tendency, in the case of 
such one-sidedness, to shut out a multitude of useful energies 
which are really serviceable to man, and which are found in most 
strong men. But the proof that there is no necessary weakness in 
genius, is that in the case of genius which is not one-sided,—in the 
case of such genius as Shakespeare's, or even Goethe's or Scott’s, 
—there is hardly a sign of weakness. The reason why smaller 
genius suggests weakness, is that smaller genius needs exclusive- 
ness, needs to abstract itself from many important aspects of life, 
in order to do its work at all. Of course, a poet like Shelley 
could not give his mind up as completely as he did, to the vibra- 
tions of the finest chords of emotion, without averting 
it from many regions of observation and effort which 
are most essential to ordinary men; and so his wonder- 
fully receptive genius had a real flavour of moral weakness. Of 
course, there was weakness, and no doubt for a reason which on 
the moral side was very similar,—in the scorn of Heine, and the 
voluptuous cynicism of Byron. But take any genius that is not 
of this one-sided character,—genius such as Chaucer's, or Shake- 
speare’s, or Goethe’s, or Scott’s, or Michael Angelo’s, or Titian’s,— 
and no phase of weakness is discoverable. For they had minds 
so highly receptive in their own sphere, that it did not need even 
an exclusive concentration of them on that sphere, to lead them 
to their highest achievements. On the contrary, without any such 
exclusion of other interests, they worked at their full power, and 
therefore their other faculties fed their special faculty with new and 
richer thoughts, instead of disturbing its action or dividing it 
against itself. Hazlitt hit the mark far more nearly than Mr. 
Hinton, when he defined genius as “ some strong quality in the 
mind, aiming at and bringing out some new and striking quality 
in nature.” Receptiveness is, indeed, as positive a quality as any 
in the world. For receptiveness is adaptation of an elaborate 
kind, and_corresponds in men to the most elaborate instincts in 
the sphere of animal life. 





A DIALOGUE ON FATE AND FREE-WILL. 
[AFTER BERKELEY.) 
(THELETES.—PHILONOMUS.) 
PART II. 
IHEL.—How vividly your gibes recall those happy days! 
But you forbade poetry. Let me sober myself with the 
memory of their eonclusion. 

Puit.—I prefer even a slight dose of blank verse to that 
reminiscence. 

Tuet.—I know there are only a few events in your own pro- 
sperous life you regret as much as my Oxford break-down. But 
your part in that disappointment does not greatly trouble me. 
I cannot help sometimes recalling the hopes it extinguished, in 
those at home who hardly knew the meaning of prosperity. 

Puit.—You did your best to fulfil them. 

THEL.—But my best was futile. They had starved their lives 
to enrich mine, What privations they bore for my sake! What 
unsatisfied needs! What unremedied ills! But all was easy to 
bear, till they lost my brilliant fature. 

Puit.—You could not help their losing it. 





hat will sometimes recur, and never quite lose their pain. 
Puim.—Ah! you, in your turn, want to make use of my 


advertency ! 


Tuet.—I want, as you did, to translate a view of facts ina 


principle. Consider whether, under a consistent application of 
your theory, the distinction you urge upon me does not disap- 
pear. It is meaningless to remind me that what rendered vain 
the sacrifices my family had gone through to send me to Oxford 
was not my will, but my fate, if my will is but a part of my fate. 


Puit.—To any one but a metaphysician, that reflection leaves 


the case unchanged. Do you suppose the difference between 
moral and physical disease vanishes when they are regarded as 
equally subject to law ? 


TuEL.—Not in the future, or in the past, so far as it is a basis 


of inference for the future. No matter whether will is or is not 
a mere result, in every case, so far as it is also a cause, we are 
bound to exert it, and the different sense in which you and I 
should explain our meaning in saying that we are bound to exert 
it does not affect the fact. But it is otherwise when we are 
considering the past by itself. 


Puit.—How so? How can the mere lapse of time affect our 


point of view ? 


Tuet.—Because the question what I do or do not choose has, 


unless the will is free, a merely practical reference, of which time 
robs it. 
day. But while it is hi’den from our eyes, our very ignorance 
is a part of the system by which our character at once moulds 
and is moulded by our destiny. 
we know not the limits. Our actions, according to you, are both 
voluntary and necessary. 
concern is with the fact that we can act in accordance with our 
strongest desire ; when once action lies behind us, we have only to 
remember that we must so have acted. For retrospect, then, the 
distinction between what is chosen and what is reluctantly 
accepted would, on your view, vanish. 


The choice of to-morrow will become the fate of to- 


We put forth energies of which 


While they lie before us, our practical 


Puit.—It seems to me that the distinction is just as important 


as any other historical fact. If idleness or dissipation had caused 


your Oxford failure, your retrospect would have had a different 


set of objects. You would be the worse man. 


Tnet.—Not necessarily now, at this distance of time. It 
would often be as misleading to judge the man by the youth, as 
the son by the father. What we can choose to be, we can, 
though in a less degree, I am afraid, choose also not to be. 

Puit.—So that, according to your view, wickedness would be 
a less evil than weakness! Does not that inference refute it ? 

TueLt.—No; for he who remembers both evils, knows that 
they are incommensurable. But I concede that you suggest a 
great difficulty on our side. The belief, indeed, does bring us to 
the edge of difficulties which nothing could overbalance but the 
actual knowledge of what responsibility means. I see, when I 
look backwards, a long string of mistakes in my life. I cannot 
say that any of them have been so fruitful of ill to me and mine 
as my Oxford failure, and they are all inevitable now. Yet in 
referring to the disaster which, measured by results, was the 
most important of my life, you imply that other disasters might 
claim my regret with a power here lacking. In what would 
their superiority consist ? 

Puit.—I1 suppose you will not let me say, ‘ In the supremacy 
of moral aims to all beside,” because among our Oxford contem- 
poraries it is possible some may have been worse than you were 
then, and better than you are now. 

TuEet.—Just so. Morality, on your view, almost loses its 
retrospect. The only question with regard to moral disease, if it 
be no more than disease, is: Is the patient cured now? To 
confront the part of life that is unchangeable, and find any value 
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in the reminder that such and such events were not due to choice, 
when once the heart, as well as the mind, is penetrated with the idea 
that what we mean by choice isan illusion,—this, I am convinced, 
will be impossible. It will be idle to remind another that he is 
blameless,—the word will have lost its meaning with its antithesis. 
And I firmly believe, if the time is coming when your view is to 
become dominant, that a great change will come over men’s feel- 
ings towards the Past, and that self-reproach will be a thing 
unknown. 

Puit.—And should you regard that as a misfortune? Con- 
sidering how much there is to be done in these seventy years 
of ours, and how uncertain is our tenure of even their brief span, 
I have always felt the energy spent in self-reproach a waste of 
something valuable. 

Turet.—Yet I doubt how far you would welcome the change, 
on the whole, with all its results. However, I will not mix 
Opinion with conviction. What I am certain of is that if the 
distinction between disastrous mistake and crime be adequately 
described by saying that the agent could not have avoided the 
one if he had wished it, and the other unless he had wished it, 
the most vivid feeling of our lives would be also the most out of 
relation to fact. I feel, when I have done wrong, that I have 
done something J could have avoided,—the accusation of conscience 
directed against that which I mean when I speak of myself. When 
you change the absolute statement, ‘‘I could have done other- 
wise,” for the conditional one, *‘I could have done otherwise, if 
I had preferred it,”” you remove that on which self-reproach 
rests ; you turn what seems the most profound reality of life to 
a dream. 

Puit.—Perhaps I am not very well equipped for such a dis- 
cussion. I will not take credit to myself for not knowing much 
about remorse. Iam afraid, with a good many of us, what is 
wrong is inconspicuous merely for want of a background ; nothing 
being quite right, nothing seems very far wrong either, However, 
when that confession is made, I will add that I deliberately turn 
my mind from all my past mistakes, whether they are mere mis- 
takes, or whether they deserve a harsher name. The best step 
to take, when one discovers that one did wrong yesterday, is to 
try to do right to-morrow, it seems to me. To occupy oneself 
with a retrospective sifting of misfortune from guilt, is surely to 
make the most of the thing we need to have done with. 

Tnret,—Yet that is the main object of your profession. 

Puit.—Only so far as it is necessary to prevent crime in the 
future. 

Turi.—That certainly ought to be the sole purpose of Law. 
And yet so strong is the instinct in the heart of man which does 
homage to the sense of moral Responsibility, that whenever, by 
that exceptional condition of mind which we call insanity, the 
criminal can be represented as irresistibly impelled towards the 
crime, he escapes punishment, even if his knowledge of its 
punishable nature be clearly proved. 

Puit,—Quite wrongly, in my opinion. 

TueLt.—And in mine also. Still, the thing does happen. 
Against all the obvious and weighty reasons for making the 
operation of Law strong enough, and certain enough, to control 
the Will under temptation, its action is allowed to be checked 
and enfeebled, in the case of persons who differ only from ordi- 
nary human beings, so far as one can see, in having a stronger 
bias towards evil. 

Puit.—It is an extraordinary piece of stupidity, I think. 

Tuet.—So do I, but surely it is also a very striking tribute to 
that in us which witnesses to the freedom of the will. 

Puit.—The fact—which is, after all, a practice of lawyers, 
rather than a principle of law—appears to me so foreign to the 
true spirit of jurisprudence, that it is impossible to see it as 
an illustration of anything but human weakness and confusion. 
The inexplicable thing behind desire, which you call Free-will, 
does not seem to me a subject of legal investigation, even if it 
exists, 

Tuet,—l1 fully agree with you. ‘To complicate the problem of 
Criminal Law by any attempt to penetrate behind the fact that 
the action punished was known to be punishable, and that some 
kinds of fear prevent some kinds of action, seems to me, as much 
as it does to you, a misunderstanding of the scope of the legis- 
lator and the Judge. But what an argument you acknowledge 
on my sid», in conceding that men cannot, even when their 
plainest interests demand the temporary oblivion, ignore the 
Freedom of the Will! 

Puit.—I am not sure that I agree with you as to the issue 
involved. 

TuEL.—On this point you do. The view of moral insanity on 














which you must more than once’ have seen murderers spared, 
who were quite aware that their act was murder, and that 
murder was punishable, is that they were impelled towards the act 
by an impulse which not even the fear of the gallows would re. 
strain. Now, what other account could you, on your view, give 
of any murder ? 

Puit.—I do not concede that the incapacity to distinguish 
between the victim of moral insanity and the victim of eyil 
passions is a confutation of Determinism. Suppose all crime 
were treated as moral insanity, the influence of such treatment 
would still be deterrent, and might become much more so when 
criminal law was a consistent embodiment of this view. 

TueLt.—No doubt it would. It is only because men regard 
this irresistible impulse as exceptional, that they can forget 
the public interest in dealing with it. But then it is just this 
belief that irresistible temptation is exceptional which bears 
witness to Moral Freedom. 

Puit.—I suppose I ought to concede the blunder to be, as far 
as it goes, an evidence that in dealing with crime men incline to 
your view. ‘The fact that it is a blunder seems to me to empty 
that concession of much importance. 

Turt.—I can hardly undertake to say what the legal protest 
against crime would mean to me, apart from that voice of the 
conscience of which it is the coarse and dull echo. It is only as 
a witness to that which I have recognised first in my own self- 
accusing heart that I find, in the very blunders of the Legislator 
and the Judge, a tribute to that in man which accepts respon- 
sibility. 

Pu1t.—Do you mean that a man does not accept responsibility 
unless he believes in Free-will ? 

Tuet.—I think responsibility has so different a meaning on the 
lips of one who does and does not believe in Free-will, that it 
would be better to express their different meanings by different 
words, 

Puit.—Well, never mind about nomenclature. What I want 
to know is this,—Do you think that, as a Determinist, I sur- 
render my right to hate falsehood, meanness, or cruelty ? Because 
I consider it the result of something that went before, am [ 
debarred from thinking it evil. 

Turt.—No more than you are debarred from thinking bad 
toothache an evil. 

Puit.—And if men become as eager to escape meanness or 
falsehood as they are to escape bad toothache, we may be pretty 
well satisfied, I think, Theletes. 

TuHEL.—Ah, yes, indeed. But do not suppose for one moment 
that as men lose the ultimateness of moral evil, they will supply 
its place with the immediateness of physical evil. When both a 
tooth-ache and a lie are regarded as in the same sense a result, 
you will have lost, indeed, all that gave the moral disease its 
deeper claim on the attention, but you will not have gained that 
which made the physical claim more imperious. You cannot, 
as you subtract sinfulness from wrong, subtract vividness from 
pain. 

Puit.—But may you not give the moral physician a better 
standing-ground, when you teach him that moral evil is subject to 
law as much as physical ? 

TueL.—The question involves the whole issue between us. 
You cannot improve the position of any one by withholding from 
him the main characteristic of the evil he is trying to eradicate, 
and of course, you help him by taking from him a delusion. But 
your meaning is, I suppose, whether we must not lack a certain 
moral advantage on one hypothesis, even if it is true, which we 
should possess on the other ? 

Puit.—Exactly. 

Tuxt.—But do you not see that our issue lies beyond the 
advantage you suppose us to forego? Our discussion started 
from the fact that I was acting on your principles in refusing 
to expose my friend to a temptation to which I feared that he 
would yield. 

Puit.—Yes, but my whole aim was to show you that in doing 
so you were adopting in action the creed you opposed in word. 

Txet.—You did show me more clearly than I had seen before, 
though I had always seen it, that Free-will is invisible, or almost 
invisible, when we are considering the actions of other men. 
When the attempt is made to recognise it there, we are landed 
in such mistakes as the legal theory of moral insanity, The 
greater part of what we can judge in other lives seems to me to 
belong to the region of Necessity, or to use the newer and I[ think 
inferior word, of Determinism. 

Purt.—You puzzle me. Put into plain, unmetaphoric, prosaic 
words, what you mean in saying that you believe in Free-will, 
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while you consider that in our discussion on the character of 
your friend, we took up a position from which it was invisible. 

Tuet.—I mean that I am almost as far removed from the 
belief of those who consider this to be a mere question of words, 
as I am from yours. I do not consider, as many do, both on 
your side and on mine, that the problem will be solved when we 
have analysed our conceptions successfully, and expressed them 
clearly. I believe, indeed, that there is confusion of thought in the 
matter. I think men have inverted the relation between Cause 
and Will. They do not recognise that Will is the older, as it is 
also the simpler conception ; that to try to express Will in terms 
of Cause is to express the known—and indeed the thing best 
known—in terms of the unknown. They need to return to the 
perception that Cause is no more than the shadow of Will on the 
outward world. But when all confusion is cleared away, the 
more clearly it would be seen, I believe, that there are two beliefs, 
and weighty reasons for both. When we were speaking of 
Dystyches, I felt that we were confronting those which told for 
necessity ; while in turning from his fate to my own, I was forced 
to recognise the meaning of moral freedom. 

Puit.—Well, but truth is absolute. One of these ideas must 
be true, and its opposite false. 

TueLt.—If Iam driven to that concession, Philonomus—and 
for the present, I accept it—which is most likely to be true, the 
belief that is grounded on my knowledge of Dystyches, or of 
myself? Canany amount of the knowledge that is a matter of 
inference equal or overbalance the knowledge that is a matter of 
consciousness? While you would say you were sure of some- 
thing within my knowledge, of which I had given you my solemn 
assurance, would you not feel sure of your experience in a different 
sense from that in which you would feel sure of mine? It is to 
this very core of certainty that I trace my conviction of Free- 
will, When I review that which I am most certain of—my own 
past—I find a portion of it blend with that stream of cause and 
effect which we call Nature. I know that all occupation of regret 
with this part of my past would be as much wasted as regret for 
a storm in which those dear to me had perished. And I see— 
and you see, when you try to console me for such a case—that the 
whole of this part of life is asa background to something different. 
I seea portion of this irrevocable Past detdthed from its background, 
by my consciousness that it lay with me to have decided that it 
should not have been. ‘That I can always distinguish the two, I do 
not pretend. But I know that the difference which I sometimes 
discern so clearly is there, whether I can discern it or not. And 
if I seem to lose this distinction in other lives, I remember that 
I discern their experience by a fainter light than my own ; and that 
it is not wonderful that to such beings as we are, some important 
truths should not be simultaneously visible. I remember—— 
But lo! there sinks my candle in the socket, and the star, but 
through a different pane now, shines in once more. J. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—I am ‘truly sorry to be obliged to obtrude myself again upon 
you in what may seem a personal matter, but I am sincerely 
anxious not to be misunderstood on questions of such grave im- 
portance, and what I have to say shall be compressed into the 
fewest possible words. You were perfectly right in understand- 
ing me to be stating and explaining—and of course “ giving my 
Own assent to ’’—the authoritative teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the condition of infants dying unbaptised, in the 
passage you have quoted from pp. 19-20; nor did I venture to 
offer any comment on that portion of your review, though I might 
have much to say in reply to it, as I could not reasonably ask 
you to allow me to use your columns for criticising your criticisms 
on my book. But the case of adulis dying unbaptised and 
ignorant of the Gospel is quite a distinct one, and is treated in a 
different part of my book, and of your review of it. And it was 
to a partial misapprehension of my meaning in what I had said 
on this latter point (pp. 49, 111), as to the “ preaching of the 
Gospel in the next world to those who have never heard it in 
this,” that the correction in my last week’s letter referred.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. N. Oxennam. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—It surprises me that so able and unprejudiced a writer as 
the reviewer of Oxenham’s works in the Spectator of the 4th inst. 


should say that the only passages in the New Testament which 
appear to affirm the universality of salvation are these two —T, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me;” and 
‘‘ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
The last enemy that shall be abolished is death, that God may be 
all in all.” ‘There are several other passages equally clear on that 
subject. In the passage in the Epistle to the Romans, chapter v., 
verses 12 to 21 inclusive, there are five repetitions of the assertion 
that God's grace is not only potentially but actually co-existent 
with man’s need, and more abundant than man’s sin. See also 
the following :—* God hath concluded all in unbelief, that he 
might have mercy upon all.” (Romans xi., 32.) ‘‘ Having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by Christ to reconcile all things 
unto himself; even by him; whether things in earth or things in 
heaven.” (Colossians i., 29.) “Heaven and earth” is the usual ex- 
pression in the New Testament for the visible and invisible worlds. 
Compare Hebrews xii., 26-27,—‘* That in the dispensation of the 
fullness of times he might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” 
Ephesians, i., 10. ‘* Who shall change the body of our humilia- 
tion that it may be fashioned like unto the body of his glory, 
according to the working whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself.” (Philippiansiii., 21.) ‘‘ Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
who hath abolished death.” (2nd Timothy, i., 10.) Here, as in 
lst Corinthians, xv., 26, death, which is to be destroyed, or 
abolished, means the entire collective result of sin. All enemies 
are comprised in sin and death, and all are to be abolished. 
“That through death he might abolish him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil.” (Hebrews ii., 14.) 

When we get properly into our heads the truth that the word 
‘“‘ eternal ” is an indefinite one, the foregoing quotations will show 
that the doctrine of universal salvation is taught not only in a few 
isolated passages, but in the consistent teaching of a great part of 
the New ‘lestament.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosErH Joun Murpny. 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, January 12th, 1879. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—I, too, like Mr. Oxenham, am surprised that you should 
think that, to an educated mind, 1 Cor. xv., 22-28, would seem 
to make in favour of Universalism. I know that, to a superficial 
reader, “as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” might sound as if struck in that key; but I cannot under- 
stand any student of the sacred text so taking the Apostle’s words. 
Look at the context,—‘* Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
every man in his own order; Christ the firstfruits; afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the end.” Is 
it not clear that St. Paul has simply the physical resurrection in 
view, without reference to the condition or destiny of those who 
are raised ? 

And so with the “all things subdued unto him,” and ‘ God 
all in all,” which we find farther on. St. Paul represents the 
kingdom as now in Christ's hand, as a militant one, whose work 
is to “* put down all rule and all authority and power ” that is in- 
dependent of or opposed to it. The last of these enemies to be 
destroyed is, he says, Death. When, with this last remaining foe, 
all things shall have been subdued to him under whose feet all 
have been put, then shall the Son deliver up the conquered 
kingdom to the Father, and himself be subject to him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all,—i.e., that all may 
be done and perceived to be done “to the glory of God the 
Father.” (Phil. ii, 9-11.) It is the drawing-out in its full 
meaning and bearings of the victory over death which is ex- 
pressed in the words “in Christ shall all be made alive,” but 
neither here nor there, I submit, can we read into the text any 
thought of the salvation, or otherwise, of those over whom death 
ceases to reign. The ‘‘some to the resurrection of life, some to 
the resurrection of judgment,” of our Lord (John v., 29), and 
the ‘‘ second death” of the Apocalypse, suggest that there is no 
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necessary relation between revival to life and admission to felicity. 
While I write this, however, allow me most heartily to subscribe 
to your general statement of the bearing of Revelation upon this 
and other matters of the kind. They have not been brought into 
the region"of the understanding, as yet; as part of the infinite 
issues of good and evil, they appeal to the imagination and the 
heart, and do so only as they speak out of some cloud of mystery. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp HuGuEs. 
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THE SCOTCH LOTTERY SCHEME. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


who hides under a piece of bladder, or some other kind of cap, the 
radiance of his golden locks, appears at times in all his glory, 


Srr,—We are deeply indebted to you for giving voice to that invariably returns to his degradation and ugliness, but is at 


condemnation of the Lottery which most Seotchmen feel, bu 


t | last recognised and obliged to remain “ beautiful for ever,” 


which some have been too slow, and others too weak-kneed, to It is the capricious nature of the hero’s or heroine’s voluntary 


take their stand upon. 


A week before Christmas, when this and self-inflicted eclipse which makes me inclined to see, below 


pernicious proposal was first heard of, Principal Rainy, of Edin- the surface of the story, a myth of some kind or other, but of 
burgh, wrote to all the Scotch papers that such a scheme, no what precise kind I do not pretend to say. The task I have 
matter what the temptation to it, must encounter from wise | °¢™Y self is not so much that of defining the original meaning 
and Christian men “a quite resolute opposition.” Many, like of folk-tales, as that of comparing as many variants of a story 
myself, did and said nothing, because we really thought the | possible, and attempting to show what was its form at the 
whole thing was a hallucination and an impossibility. And earliest period to which we can trace it back. This is the service 
now it has come suddenly upon us, to vanish, I hope, equally which I have tried to perform in the case of the widely diffused 


suddenly. 


test which had some days ago begun to be influentially stories of ‘*Cendrillon = and ‘Peau d’Ane.” How far I have 
succeeded will become manifest when the article in which the 
results of my researches are embodied shall have made its appear- 
ance in print.—I am, Sir, &c., 


signed, but which is not yet made public, which embodies the 
same view as Dr. Rainy’s. To-day it is said that the Home 
Secretary and the Lord-Advocate are simultaneously moving 
against such schemes, both in Scotland and in England. But 1 
hope that the protest (of which I have merely a private copy) will 
be also published and circulated, for the correspondence on this 
subject in the Scotch newspapers has revealed an amount of 
mental and moral flabbiness which was utterly unexpected. 
Walter Smith, who wrote ‘ Olrig Grange” and “ Hilda,” has 
flashed out strong, smiting verses against this insult to arith- 
metic and to honesty; but the dancing to these pipers has been 


But in the meantime, I have before me a pro- narratives from which Perrault borrowed the materials for his 


















W. R. S. Ratston. 












[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—Will you allow me to express my sense of the singular 
injustice done to Leo XIII., by confounding his encyclical with 
similar demonstrations on the part of Pio Nono? With the ex- 
ception of a few words tagged on at the close about the interces- 
sions of the Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter, and St. Paul, there is 






feeble, and the number of wholly molluscous men who have | scarcely a word in this manifesto that might not have been penned 
either no view or no will on the subject is a disgrace to| by the Bishop of Lincoln, or any other Anglican dignitary. And 


Scotland. 
great draught of scorn” upon not a few of us, and we 


Your article has had the tonic effect of ‘a| what is the Pope’s thesis? Simply that the origin of authority is 


divine, being grounded on paternity, the first legitimate ruler 


need it all, for the duty which immediately follows upon the | being the patriarch, not the conqueror. It is true that Leo XIII. 


vanishing of this delusive phantom will be a very real one 


does not recognise the possibility of abuse on the part of temporal 


of earnest consultation and self-sacrifice, until—with help, as we | rulers to such extent as to justify rebellion, yet he does admit the 


hope, from the Government, from England, and from good and 
friendly men everywhere—we work through this dark and cloudy 
day.—I am, Sir, &c., OveR THE Borper. 





CINDERELLA. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Last week’s Spectator contained a friendly remonstrance 
with me on the subject of Cinderella’s mythological significance. 
Allow me to beg my kindly critic to suspend his judgment on 
my opinions with regard to that grave matter until they appear 
in print. I have lately collected and arranged the evidence which 
bears upon the vexed questions to which Cinderella’s history has 
given rise, and the result will soon be published, I believe, in the 
Nineteenth Century. Meanwhile, let me explain that I by no 
means pretend to recognise a nature-myth in the modern form 
ef the story we know as that of Cinderella. To look for 
symbols of the Sun and the Dawn and the ‘“ Evening Aurora” 
in every feature of such fairy-tales as Perrault’s ‘‘ Cendrillon,” 
seems to me a wanton waste of time and trouble. But that story 
and its twin-sister, “‘ Peau d’Ane,” are based upon popular tales 
which are current all over Europe, not to speak of other parts of 
the world. And it is from a comparison of the variants of those 
tales which have been found in many far-distant lands, and to 
which it seems reasonable to attribute a very great antiquity, that 
I have been led to a recognition of a mythological element, 
apparently referring to the temporary obscuration of an originally 
brilliant being. In the more archaic variants of the story, such as 
those found in Greece, Wallachia, Russia, and Sicily, the story 
always begins with an account of how the Ashypet (to use a 
Scotch equivalent for Cinderella) is protected by her dead mother. 
This important feature is invisible in the French version of the 
story, in which the dead mother is replaced by a fairy godmother. 
As to the pumpkin carriage, the rat coachman, and the lizard 
footmen of the French story-teller’s charming little romance, they 
are unknown to the hundreds of tales which, in a score of lan- 
guages, relate the fortunes of an ill-treated step-daughter, who at 
times emerges from her grimy retreat, goes to a ball or to church 
in gleaming robes, and then returns to her obscurity, but is finally 
recognised, generally by means of a dropped slipper, by a 
princely lover, and enabled to live thenceforth in splendour. 
No variant that I am acquainted with, unless it contains 
traces of a French influence, lays stress on the necessity, on 
Cinderella’s part, of returning from the ball or church by a cer- 
tain hour. Her flight from the festive-scene, and her return to 
her ashes, are due, in the immense majority of variants, entirely 
to her own caprice. Exactly the same may be said of the be- 
haviour of Cinderella’s male counterpart,—the capricious Prince, 


likelihood of error, and the duty of disobedience and resistance in 
the case of impious edicts. Surely he would admit, if pressed, 
that a monarch who takes foreign pay, like Charles II., does, ipso 
facto, forfeit the right to rule. 

But my object is to insist on the duty, as it seems to me, of 
construing in a good sense every endeavour on the part of the 
present holder of the See of Rome to advance in the direction of 
true order and liberty. The great Latin Bishop expresses him- 
self at once powerfully and mildly as to the concord which ought 
to reign between the natural and the spiritual,—the State and the 
Church. His argument is throughout Scriptural and sound in the 
main. ‘True, he ignores the Latin errors and excesses which have 
called forth, by way of reaction, the hard secularism he deplores. 
But I do trust that large-hearted English Churchmen and genial 
thinkers will make large allowances for the difficulties of Pope 
Leo’s position, and not meet what I cannot but regard as advances 
of great promise by bitter sarcasm and cold-hearted negatives.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ARCHER GURNEY. 
Trinity Vicarage, Lambeth, January 15th. 
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LOUIS XV.’s SECRET DIPLOMACY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 

In November, 1762, peace was signed between France and Eng- 
land. Within a few months after that date, Louis XV. amused. 
himself with countenancing, behind the back of his Ministers, 
an elaborate scheme on paper for the invasion of England. Again 
the apparently disgraced Comte de Broglie was entrusted with 
the confidential duty of preparing the necessary plans for action ; 
and despite his protracted experience, the irrepressible vehemence 
of this indefatigable politician led him to enter with juvenile ardour 
into the blasé monarch's views. The Comte’s military labours 
are not, however, what constitute the piquant portion of this 
episode. That is to be found in the inconceivably strange 
relations with discreditable adventurers in which the King of 
France eventually found himself involved, and the abject, evep 
criminal, steps to which he saw himself tremblingly driven, in 
order to prevent the exposure of his unworthy doings. A 
more humiliating comedy than is presented by the trans- 
actions narrated in the Duc de Broglie’s pages, the power of 
satire cannot conceive. For the promotion of the scheme on 
hand, the Marquis de la Roziétre, an officer of distinction, was 
instructed to inspect the English coasts ; but as his necessarily 








* Le Secret du Roi. Parle Ducde Broglie. 2 vols. Paris: Calmann Levy. 1879- 
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frequent movements might attract attention, and lead to his arrest, 
it was deemed essential that all written communications should 
go through another agent ; and the agent selected for this delicate 
trust by De Broglie was the Chevalier d'Eon—subsequently 
notorious from the doubts cast on his sex—who then happened 
to fill the post of secretary to the Embassy in London. 
The current stories put in circulation by himself about 
early adventures in woman’s dress in Russia are fables. 
D’Eon was an individual thoroughly vain, and prone to un- 
scrupulous intrigue, though he had borne himself well as a 
soldier; there was, however, something feminine in his appear- 
ance,—his suppleness was that of a scheming woman, who is by 
turns fawning and rampant. This eminently untrustworthy in- 
dividual, by a singular error of judgment, was accordingly made 
the depositary of the royal secret, under a rescript from 
the King’s own hand, containing these words :—“ It ‘is 
my will that he should preserve absolute secrecy on this 
matter, and that he should communicate nothing of it to any 
liying soul, not even to my Ministers.” The confidence instantly 
set d’Eon off his balance, as became manifest from his conduct. 
A new ambassador having been named, in the person of the 
Comte de Guerchy, d’Eon, strong in the possession of the King’s 
secret and the King’s sign-manual, began to treat him with in- 
credible insolence. Not content with this, he carried audacity so 
far as to address the Secretary of State himself in a tone best 
characterised by d’Eon’s own words, that he had written him 
‘une chienne de lettre.” The very natural consequence was that 
the Minister determined on d’Eon’s recall. Immediately Louis 
XV. wrote to his confidant Tercier, in his nonchalant manner, 
“to take care that nothing be revealed,” and that ‘‘he authorised 
Tercier to take every precaution for the maintenance of the 
secret.” Our author observes that the only proper precaution 
would have been to pacify d’Eon by “ promising, if he would 
return with his precious deposit intact,” that he should have 
some countervailing favour. Instead of this, Louis XV. allowed 
the order of recall to be sent in sharply offensive terms, which 
threw into a violent paroxysm of passion the disreputable and 
inordinately vain agent, who was thoroughly conscious of the 
advantage he stood possessed of, through De Broglie’s naive 
trust in his honour. 

From this moment, the situation becomes dramatically ludi- 
¢rous. On the one side is a furibrand adventurer, who trades 
with consummate audacity on the secret lodged with him, a 
secret capable of attestation by documents in his hand; on the 
Other is the indolent monarch of France, who by degrees becomes 
intensely alarmed lest the discreditable doings he has concerned 
himself in should be made known to his Ministers, or, still worse, 
revealed to the English Government. D’Eon “ seriously enter- 
tained the idea. ..... of making the King of France capitu- 
late, and of continuing, in despite of him, his agent in London ;” 
and the steps he ventured on to this end were marvellously 
audacious. Accusing Guerchy of having attempted to poison 
him, d’Eon decamped one night from the Embassy, and invoking 
the protection of British law, publicly defied his Ambassador. 
On hearing of this scandal, Louis XV., seized with fear at the 
possible consequences, without consultation with any one, 
wrote off at once to Guerchy that amongst d’Eon’s papers, 
“‘some might be found relating to the Sovereign, which must 
be communicated to no one.” This piece of indiscretion was, of 
course, calculated to give Choiseul a clue to the secret, if 
Guerchy bad been able to bring his Secretary to book. But d’Eon, 
Once outside the Ambassadorial precincts, laughed Guerchy’s 
efforts to scorn, and brandished in his face the weapons of British 
law in a manner which thoroughly convulsed the royal mind with 
tremors. The dread of seeing his secret proclaimed on the house- 
tops, was further aggravated by d’Eon’s printing in London his 
correspondence with his official superiors,—a publication attended 
with great scandal, which furnished ample gossip to the town, as 
may be seen in Walpole’s letters. D’Eon now sought to give 
himself the appearance of a political personage, and paraded an 
acquaintance with Wilkes, as a further means of intimidation. He 
even dared to institute a criminal suit against Guerchy in an 
English Court for having tried to administer poison, while he 


obstreperous individual, when a fresh incident supervened to 
intensify the King’s trouble of mind. A messenger who had 
been charged with clandestine correspondence between d’Eon 
and De Broglie was seized in Calais, by the police set on his track 
by Choiseul’s suspicions; and papers in the hands of Broglie’s 
secretary, Drouet, having been found, the latter and the courier 
were both clapped into the Bastille. Here was the certainty that 
everything must become known to Choiseul, unless by some 
happy stroke the incriminating papers could be at once got out 
of the way. In his distress, Louis XV. summoned to the royal 
closet the celebrated Lieutenant of Police, Sartines :— 


“To him he made a full confession, and besought him to contrive 
the abstraction of the evidence from knowledge of the Ministers. 
Sartines was seemingly much moved at the revelation. .... "e 
opened myself fully to him,’ wrote the King to Tercier, directly after 
the interview, ‘and he appeared to me pleased at my confidence in 
him.’ ..... But how was one to act? The matter was in the 
hands of justice, and could not possibly be quite hushed up...... 
The Comte de Broglie, being taken into counsel, suggested that 
Tercier, along with Sartines, should make a preliminary examination 
of the seized papers. Then introduced into the Bastille, they were 
to concert with the prisoners a settled theme, which should be the 
basis for interrogatories and replies...... Sartines, however, at 
first recoiled at this. He was quite ready to be a confidant, but the 
part of accomplice was beyond his devotion and courage. ‘I am 
fearful,’ wrote the King, ‘that our business is getting into a tangle.’ 


eeces Luckily the Comte de Broglie did not let himself become 
bewildered, and redoubled in energy. He reproached Sartines 
sharply for indifference to his master. .... . ‘I find this magistrate 


singularly timid,’ he wrote to the King; ‘still I do not see what he 
has to fear, with his master’s orders.’ Driven thus into a corner, 
the Lieutenant of Police suppressed himself in a tremble. .... . 
With Tercier, he sifted the papers seized....... and through an 
adroit winnowing, all that was dangerous was removed..... ° 
There remained the oral examination. ..... and for that it was 
necessary to admit a third party into confidence. The Governor of 
the Bastille, violating judicial secrecy, consented to put Tercier into 
communication with the prisoners, and every facility being thus 
afforded, the parts were distributed and prepared beforehand. ‘I 
have been fifteen hours at work,’ wrote Broglie to the King, ‘arrang- 
ing the plan of interrogatories,—the replies to be made by Drouet, and 
the evidence to be given by the courier, so that the whole might 
tally with what has been said and seen.’..... Accordingly, when 
the play was given, it had been too well prepared to fail. The Duc 
de Praslin attended the performance, but could not make out more 
than that the actors had concerted in some manner to make a fool 
of him. ‘Those men are laughing at me,’ he said to Sartines, in a 
pet, as he left.” 
The King was, of course, infinitely relieved when, as he wrote to 
Tercier, ‘all passed off quietly in the Council, and no one seemed 
to suspect anything.” ‘That the unfortunate messenger remained 
in the Bastille did not for a moment disturb the royal Egoist, 
who now again reverted to the scheme for bribing into silence the 
recalcitrant d’Eon. It was proposed to give him an annuity of 
twelve thousand livres. That might have been considered suffi- 
ciently humiliating, but there was more behind. The Count de 
Broglie was asked, and the King of France acquiesced in the 
suggestion, that in order to give d’Eon security for the permanence 
of this annuity, it should be settled in mortgage on the Broglie 
estate. ‘It is hard to bring oneself to believe (and yet the fact 
is certain) that the monarch could induce himself to entertain 
such a proposal, and allow, without blushing, one of his subjects 
to engage his property to another in guarantee of the Royal word.” 
Even now, however, there was a delay in the execution of this 
resolution, due in part to difficulties in finding a pretext for the 
despatch to London of one so conspicuous as Broglie, but still more 
to the King’s natural procrastination, when a fresh disturbance 
was caused, on receipt at Versailles of the news that a true bill 
had been found at Westminster by the Grand Jury on March 1, 1765, 
against the King’s Ambassador, on an indictment of having wickedly 
solicited one Vergy to kill d’Eon by poison. The audacity of the 
latter at this event exceeded all bounds. ‘In the present state 
of affairs,” he wrote to Broglie, “it is absolutely necessary 
that the arrangement which you have proposed to me be con- 
cluded forthwith, and that without loss of time you should 
arrive here by the 20th...... This is the last letter I shall 
have the honour of addressing you concerning the poisoner 
and malefactor Guerchy, who in France, if there existed justice, 
would be broken on the wheel. In England, he will only be 





hanged.” At this stage there occurs what, even in this transcendent 


had the impudence to write in these terms to Broglie :—‘* No one | comedy, must appear incredible. Actually d’Eon was now offered, 
shall make me give up this paper, as long as M. de Guerchy | if he would desist from further molesting Guerchy, in addition to 


remains Ambassador. 


name you, Monsieur le Comte...... my action would 


fall of itself, I would give up the papers, and all could» 


But if his Majesty should resolve to | his annuity, “to be authorised to resume, with the King’s 


sanction, the secret correspondence, and give a regular report of 
public opinion in England, and of what took place in Opposition 


be amicably settled.” Fairly bewildered with alarm, Louis XV. | circles, where he had contrived to make friends.” For a moment 
now besought the Comte de Broglie to go to London, not as 
Ambassador, but with the view of buying off this dangerously 


| 





the conclusion of this edifying negotiation was rendered doubtful 
by a French lodging-housekeeper, of ambiguous character, inform- 
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ing Choiseul that she had harboured d’Eon in female disguise, and 
that she had seen letters he had received from the Comte de 
Broglie. 1t was probably due to the intervention of Sartines, 
that on this denunciation, the Minister was prevented from re- 
opening an examination of the still imprisoned courier. At all 
events, a confidential agent, in the person of Durand, an old 
diplomatist, was despatched to London, when at last a treaty of 
peace and friendship was concluded between the King of France 
and this outrageous adventurer, in the solemn form of two care- 
fully worded documents :— 

“In accordance with the King’s orders given to me,” we read in 
the first, “ M. d’Eon, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary of France at 
this Court, has delivered this day into my hands the private and 
secret order of the King, written and signed by his hand, under date 
June 5, 1763, and addressed to the Sieur d’Eon. I certify that the said 
order has been handed to me in good state, covered with double 
parchment, directed to his Majesty; and that it has been shown me, 
endorsed and covered with pitch, in a brick hollowed for the purpose, 
taken from the foundation of the cellar, and again put back in its 
place.’ 

In return, d’Eon received the following receipt :— 

“In reward for services rendered me by the Sieur d’Eon in Russia, 

as well as in the field, and in other commissions entrusted to him, I 
am willing to insure to him an annuity of 12,000 livres, to be paid 
punctually every quarter, in whatever country he may be, excepting 
in that of my enemies in time of war, and until I may see fit to con- 
fer on him some appointment the emoluments of which exceed the 
present annuity.—Lovis.” 
The Comte de Broglie was not indeed quite satisfied with the 
transaction. There were not a few compromising letters of his 
in d’Eon’s keeping, and he intimated his not unnatural wish to 
have them returned. The suggestion met with no response. 
On the contrary, D’Eon crowned his impudence by informing 
his old patron that he had seen proper to deposit in a sealed 
packet his papers with Mr. Cotes, a leading member of the 
Opposition, who urged him to get himself naturalised and be 
rid of France, ‘‘a country where no one was ever safe of sleeping 
in his bed.” Thus ended this humiliating episode. The reader 
of the Due de Broglie volumes will indeed meet once more with 
d’Eon, and will read of yet another and not less strange negoti- 
ation, in which Beaumarchais was a chief party, and which led to 
the former from that time adopting woman’s dress. This, how- 
ever, happened in the days of Louis XVL., the incident thus 
falling outside the actual range of the Secret du Roi. 

Of that secret there are, however, yet other chapters in 
these volumes of a character hardly less startling, and with 
persons of quite as adventurous a type. We have, for in- 
stance, here a passage in the early career of Dumouriez, 
which is full of points that only the array of irrefutable 
records can render credible, followed by another imprisonment 
in the Bastille of agents in the King’s confidential employment, 
and by another manipulation of evidence and depositions in order 
to prevent the King’s conviction, which, even after the astounding 
disclosures already perused, are calculated to take the reader by 
surprise. Space, however, only allows us to refer to the existence 
of these interesting matters, and to assure the reader that there is 
yet much more than that of which we have been able to give them 
only a bare outline, in these excellently instructive volumes from 
the Duc de Broglie’s pen. 





ELIZABETH EDEN.* 
Tuts is a novel of very considerable power,—power of writing, 
power of conception, and power of delineation. That Mrs. 
Bishop writes with a purpose,—the purpose of glorifying her 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church,—does not, to our minds, 
in any way diminish that feeling of power; though she wholly 
fails in her object, if her object be to explain what it was,— 
beyond her love for and trust in a Roman Catholic husband,— 
which converted Elizabeth Eden,—or rather Elizabeth Dene, for 
she becomes Elizabeth Dene before her conversion,—into a Roman 
Catholic. We learn from the novel that Elizabeth Eden had seen 
through,—what it is not difficult to see through,—the hollow- 
ness and insincerities of the rationalising side of the Broad 
Church, and had estimated the intellectual vagaries of those 
who think revelation true, but purely natural and human, 
not the revelation of any personal God, at their true worth. 
There is much that is skilful and amusing in Mrs. Bishop's 
account of Canon Harlay’s sermons in Half-Moon Street, and of 
the worldliness of his wife. But it goes a very little way indeed 
towards explaining why Elizabeth Eden became a Catholic, that she 
had felt the complete unreality and triviality, the theatrical vanity 


* Elizabeth Eden, A Novel. 
Low and Co. 





By M..C. Bishop. 3 vols. London: Sampson 





and presumption, of these attempts to explain away Christian 
teaching till it means no more than a bad fairy-tale. However, 
there is one further experience through which Elizabeth Eden had 
passed. She had fallen in love with an Evangelical baronet, on 
account of his profound faith, and found how shallow that faith 
was, and how the practical element in it failed him when he mogt 
needed religious aids and religious restraints. The sketch of Sir 
Ernest Harlay is a sketch of great force, though Mrs. Bishop's 
dislike to this type of religion is so keen, that it leads her 
towards the end of her novel into an attack upon the man who 
had adopted it, rather than a true painting of him. Sir Ernest 
Harlay, after all, was a man of honour, a soldier, and a gentle. 
man, and could hardly have conducted himself as he is made to 
conduct himself towards the end of the story. Nevertheless, 
this part of Mrs. Bishop's story is full of force, and the figure of 
Sir Ernest Harlay, in spite of the too malicious self-degradation 
he is made to go through in the third volume, remains in the 
mind of the reader, as one that cannot easily be forgotten :— 


“Sir Ernest Harlay, unhappier than a rated hound, rode slowly back 
to Harlay Abbot. He scorned himself, he quoted texts against him- 
self. He thought almost entirely of himself, his mistakes and hig 
regrets. He was so busy with himself, that he did not rightly estimate 
the astonishing assertion of Mademoiselle Gautier’s claim to Edenhurst, 
Her romance might or not be true. He was not thinking of that, bus 
his position as apple of discord filled his thoughts. Presently he 
came to the Harlay Abbot woods. It was dark under the summer 
leaves, and he had to ride slowly With the familiar road returned on 
him the nightmare of his debts and difficulties. There need be no more 
scruples now about marriage with the rich Mrs. Eden. He knew her 
well enough to be sure that was for ever over. And he had forfeited 
that chance not by honourable renunciation and self-sacrifice, and in 
obedience to the ‘ evangelical counsels,’ but because of his wretched 
folly and weakness. When he ate the ill-cooked steak hastily prepare 
for him, and walked along the echoing passages to his ill-lighted room, 
he was thoroughly dejected. It had been easy to be nobly scrupulous 
while Mrs. Eden’s love was his to accept. Now nothing could save the 
old estate from passing to a stranger. And further knowledge of his 
affairs had showed him that he could not pick and choose among pur- 
chasers. The highest bidder, were he Mr. Bradlaugh or the General of 
the Jesuits, must be taken, and even so there would be but a doubtful 
margin when all debts were paid. That silent, and brooding, and dim 
summer's night Ernest Harlay’s faith failed him. He could not and 
did not even try to pray, as was his custom. Finding sleep impossible, 
and dreading thought, he looked for an opiate he had sometimes used in 
India, and took enough of it tosecure some hours’ forgetfulness. ..... 
Harlay Abbot had not proved a comfortable harbour for its master, on 
his return from Edenhurst, confused and humiliated as he was. Who 
shall say how far the ill-cooked beaf-steak for his unexpected dinner 
had been to blame for the sleeplessness which left him a prey to his un- 
easy conscience? Who shall say in what exact proportions small things 
work with big events? Next morning, his circumstances seemed very 
dark tohim. Habitually he read some verses of the Bible, and with s 
not uncommon superstition, that indeed more than once changed the 
fortunes of England, when Cromwell was its governor, he looked for 
guidance from the words he lighted on. That day, they had, or seemed 
to have, no meaning for him. He flung away the book, and for the 
first time for years, he left his room, without epiritual communion or 
appeal. He had a spite against the trifling circumstances which had 
given his Edenhurst dalliances more importance in Mrs. Eden’s eyes 
than they deserved. Characters like his and trained as his was to 
references of the events of life to supernatural causes rather than to our 
own conduct have, however, curious elasticity. No one can doubt the 
temporal uses of superstition, or the energy it imparts,—particularly 
when, as in Ernest Harlay, the enthusiastic temperament is hereditary, 
and as ingrained as any physical peculiarity. The way in which the 
pressure of personal responsibility is shifted by such superstition as 
his was curiously exemplified in the view he took of his own conduct 
in respect of Mrs. Eden. It is a common puzzle why excellent and 
sincere fanatics are so often wanting in personal honour and clear 
judgment. Trusting, as Joan of Arc did, to ‘ voices,’ seldom, however, 
inspired as hers were, they do not accept social law and order as those 
do who live solely by its dictates. So, as they rise higher, they also 
fall lower than do men of the ordinary world. Yet their fall probably 
injures them less than if they had trusted as most men do to the 
strength of their habitual honour and honesty. Ernest Harlay found 
his usual consolations presently restored. His depression and tem- 
porary treason to his faith passed away, for he looked on them as 
temptations of a definite evil power. The thought was invigorating, for 
it is easier for a man to wrestle with an enemy than to recognise his 
own faults. As agents in such work as can be effected by religious 
enthusiasm, it is idle to under-estimate the usefulness of such more or 
less ‘ possessed’ men, yet it may not fare well with those who trust 
them, when the loyalty of personal honour is eclipsed by religiosity. 
The religion which truly secures such loyalty, and which perfects con- 
science, is other than his. Based on authority, it is not a mere whiff of 
personal aspiration. Though it accepts, it does not rely on co-operation 
of the devotional temperament. Indeed a fresh and yet more eager 
confidence in himself followed on Ernest’s temporary discomfiture, and 
he sincerely believed that by divine assistance he was again mounted 
on his evangelising hobby. Who shall say how far a cold batb, a better 
breakfast than was his supper, and a walk in the fresh autumn morning 
renewed his confidence ?” 


And the whole picture of Sir Ernest’s actions and demeanour, 


—barring, as we said, certain tendencies to exaggeration towards 
the close,—is painted in strict keeping with this admirable sketch. 





That a woman like Elizabeth Eden should make up her mind that 
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this type of religion is not good for man, and not from on high, 
is intelligible enough. But does Mrs. Bishop really suppose that 
all belief in Revelation amongst Protestants is either of Canon 
Harlay’s unreal and insincere type, or of his nephew’s, Sir 
Ernest’s, fanatical and superstitious type? It would be quite as 
easy, surely, to paint the faith of a rationalising Catholic, like Pro- 
fessor Friedrich, and of superstitious Catholics like those who turn 
the picture of St. Joseph to the wall when he does not obtain for 
them their petitions, and then to present these to a Catholic heroine 
as reasons sufficient to turn her into a Protestant. Whatit is which 
draws Elizabeth Eden into the Church, except her love for her 
Catholic husband and her experience of Anglican rationalism and 
Calvinism, the reader is unable to say. We are told that all her 
difficulties become unreal to her when she sees her husband’s 
deep conviction, which is very likely; but we are not told what 
those difficulties are, nor how anybody who has not got a Catholic 
husband to magnetise her, can be expected to follow her example. 

Without relation, however, to the dogmatic purpose of the 
story, there is much in it which is very vigorous. Nothing could 
be much better in its way than the sketch of the two Genevese 
women ; the gambling, opium-eating mother ; and the half-selfish, 
half-unselfish, keen-eyed, beautiful daughter, who does so much 
that is really dishonourable in order to recover her inherit- 
ance, and yet refuses to do so much that she might have done, 
—and on the whole, is so completely human, both in her evil and 
her good. To draw a mixed character, with much that is cun- 
ning and grasping in it, but much also that is disinterested and 
good, is not easy, and in Alphonsine, Mrs. Bishop completely 
succeeds. She shows in her picture of Alphonsine that modera- 
tion which she was unable to show in her sketch of Sir Ernest 
Harlay; while in the picture of Alphonsine’s mother, as her mind 
gradually decays under the habit of opium-eating and the dread of 
insanity, Mrs. Bishop reaches a degree of force much beyond any 
elsewhere displayed in the tale. ‘The picture of the heroine 
is vivid in parts, though also a little difficult to grasp; 
nor can we quite believe in the cruelty of which she is 
guilty, in deliberately playing with Sir Ernest Harlay’s feelings 
in the last volume. Mrs. Bishop maintains indeed that cruelty is 
characteristic of “all strong women,” though it ‘‘may be dor- 
mant till they are conscious of weakness.” If so, surely it is not in 
them as strong women, but as weak women ; and in general, cruelty 
certainly seems to us to be characteristic much more of weak 
women than of strong. Still the picture of Elizabeth Eden 
with the rudder of her mind unshipped, after the break-down of 
her faith in Sir Ernest Harlay, is a powerful, and we think, a true 
one. For the hero, Mr. Dene, we cannot say as much. Heisa 
pattern-hero,—Catholic, immensely wealthy, always turning up 
at the right time, always ready to do the right thing in a grand 
way, and altogether vague, majestic, and unreal, as novelists’ 
heroes so often are. 

As a whole, however, the novel is full of force. Many of the 
side-sketches, like that of Canon Harlay’s wife and daughters, 
are very skilful ; and some of the descriptions, especially of Rome, 
very striking. It is not at all likely to make converts, and so we 
may safely recommend it, even to those who are morbidly afraid 
of anything that has a certain amount of the Roman Catholic 
leaven in it. This book has indeed plenty of that leaven. But Mrs. 
Bishop either does not know enough of the pinch of Roman Catholic 
controversy, or if she does, has seen, as an artist, that it was im- 
possible to introduce enough of it into her story, to make the 
book a dangerous one to those who know what the reasons are 
why it is so difficult for the sincerest Christians, with their eyes 
open, to follow in the steps of Elizabeth Eden. 





A NATURALIST IN INDIA.* 


THE wave of Imperialist feeling which is just now passing over 
this country does not seem to have altered one peculiarity 
noticed by Macaulay, when, after dilating on the wonderful 
events connected with our conquests and rule in India, he 
remarks,—‘ Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is to most 
readers not only insipid, but positively distasteful.” Society now, 
as then, votes India ‘a bore ;” and the people in general, though 
almost frantically jealous of interference there, and ready to 
thrust off dangers, real or imaginary, without a too scrupulous 
inquiry into ways and means, yet cares little more for ‘‘ informa- 
tion ” about its Indian Empire than it did when Mill and Orme 
published the great works without which no library is complete, 
and which but seldom endanger the completeness of any library 
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by quitting their places on its shelves. Mr. Lockwood, therefore, 
was wise when he asked, and took, the advice of an experienced 
publisher, who warned him that “if I proposed to write a book 
about India, I had no chance whatever of securing readers in 
England, unless I told my story briefly, and in the lightest 
possible style.” 

This little book, accordingly, is brief, and does not even 
venture to carry “India” on its title-page; but it is, in spite of 
the “lightness of its style,” not deficient in solid interest. It is a 
very readable book, too, and to those who are fond of natural 
history, an interesting one. The account it gives of the reptiles 
of Monghyr makes us sincerely glad that absence of sunshine 
has some advantages, hard as it is to realise this fact, amid the 
foggy gloom of an English winter. A sincere lover of animals 
was once heard to exclaim, on a huge stag-beetle flying (as 
Queen Elizabeth danced) “high and disposedly,” entangled its 
hooked feelers in his hair, “* We do not thank thee, Lord, for thy 
stag-beetles.” Still less would a proper spirit of thankfulness be 
promoted by the sight of a wild orgie of bats in one’s sitting- 
room, ‘whirling round and round in a sort of mystic dance, 
flapping leathery wings, of over a foot in length ;” or by the addi- 
tion to one’s infant museum of some four thousand cobras, 
collected within the limits of two square miles around one’s home. 
Well may Mr. Lockwood assert that the chances are against you, 
as to a cobra’s being or not being under your pillow or your 
chair. Certainly the old theory that the lower animals are 
created for the use of man contains no place for the cobra, 
unless we suppose its use to consist in thinning out a super- 
abundant population. 

That the population is greater than the soil can properly sup- 
port, and that increase of irrigation and consequent fertility will 
only produce a yet larger increase of population, and that famine 
must be always imminent, is Mr. Lockwood's firm conviction. 
There are no artificial checks, or artificial wants. The soil sup- 
ports or starves its cultivators. Beyond the soil, they have no 
resource and no ambition. In such a case, emigration offers the only 
remedy, and to this the Bengalee is indisposed, more from timidity 
and stationary instincts than from positive love of home. After 
telling how not even criminals in the jails would accept the alter- 
native of emigration, and how any exhortations to half-starved 
villagers only brought out the excuse, ‘“‘ We are a timid race, a 
race of cowards, unable to buffet with the world out of sight of 
our ancestral homes,” Mr, Lockwood goes on to say :— 

“The natives would emigrate fast enough, if they knew and liked 
the persons under whem they might be called to serve in a foreign 
country. The Government should establish farms, under direct official 
management, in Burmah or Assam, and appoint gentlemen who have 
the confidence of the people to manage them. If this were done 
I have little doubt that thousands who at present are too timid to 
move would at once leave their country, for their country’s good.” 
But although incidentally we hear a good deal of the condition 
and habits of the people under his magistracy at Monghyr, it is as 
a naturalist that Mr. Lockwood comes forward in this book. The 
amazement and rather contemptuous amusement of his people 
were great, when they found out the proclivities of their ruler :— 

“When I went to my Court, a crowd had generally assembled to 
exhibit something or other. Scorpions were favourite subjects, with 
a thread tied to their tails to prevent them fleeing away. One man 
brought a fine male, in spirits, which had turned a beautiful rosy hue, 
and neither he nor any one else could account for the colour, until a 
sage, with a long, grey beard, stepped forward and @xplained that 
the rosy hue was caused by the scorpion having ejected the poison 
from his tail during his death-struggles. On asking him how he 
knew this, he told us he was a naturalist in a humble way, and had 
made scorpions his particular study. Here was a discovery! but on 
examining my specimen at home, 1 found the colour was merely 
caused by the dye coming off a piece of red silk which had been 
tied to the scorpion’s tail. When I met the ‘naturalist in a humble 
way ’ next day, he laughed very heartily when I accused him of 
trying to take me in. ‘Savants,’ he said, ‘are usually credulous, 
and as far as I can see, one explanation of so trivial a subject is as 
good as another.’” 

Most of Mr. Lockwood's English readers, we fancy, will share 
our ignorance of the qualities of the Mahwa-tree, whose flowers 
are edible and nourishing. Birds, squirrels, and tugias feast 
among the branches by day, and in the evening the poor villagers 
collect the green flowers, which, in 1873-74, ‘‘kept alive thou- 
sands, who otherwise must have starved.” The fact that over 
three gallons of proof spirits can be made from a hundred-weight 
of these corollas speaks volumes for their saccharine quality :— 

“T have little doubt that Mahwa might be introduced into England 
with advantage, both for manufacturing spirits and as food for pigs 
and cattle. It combines all the elements needful to secure demand, 
—cheapness, abundance of saccharine matter, unlimited supply, and 
good keeping qualities... ... The cost of carriage is against it, 
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but it keeps so well, that it might be brought in sailing-vessels round 
the Cape. If Government would monopolise the export of Mahwa, 
I believe it might in time be made to supply a vast revenue to the 
State.” 

In 1780, when Mr. Lockwood’s grandfather held the magistracy 
of Monghyr, that country had been so recently reclaimed, that 
old inhabitants still spoke of it ‘as once a wild jungle, without a 
vestige of cultivation, and inhabited only by hermits, who resided 
in the woods and rocks in the vicinity of the Ganges ;” and he 
continues “‘ even now-a-days, tigers not unfrequently carry off the 
woodcutters. The Maharaja, Sir Jai Mangal Singh, told me that 
when he was a boy, more than a thousand people were yearly 
killed by wild beasts on his estates alone.” Indeed, it seems still 
to be a very paradise of animals. The Ganges, flowing through 
its midst, divides it into two regions, distinct in character and 
productions, while the marshes form breeding-grounds for 
millions of aquatic birds. Not the least pleasant parts of this 
little work are its descriptions of two expeditions to the Karakpor, 
and to the Marak hills. Life in India would be very bearable, 
as far as climate and beauty of scenery go, in either range of hills. 

In Monghyr, the low-caste race, known by the name of 
Mushirs or Mousars, are frequently to be found. These wretched 
people add one great element to the famine danger, for they are 
‘¢ half-starved, even in times of plenty ;” they seldom see coin, 
but receive their scanty wages in coarse grain, which they flavour 
with rats, mice, snails, and jungle-roots ; whilst they live in hovels 
which an English pig would consider poor accommodation. One 
would imagine that such persons would find difficulty in getting 
wives ; but the contrary is the case, for bachelors and spinsters 
are unknown. ‘‘ Directly they arrive at the age of puberty, they 
present themselves at their landlords’ house, and having signed a 
deed binding themselves to remain in bondage for the term of 
their natural lives, receive a few shillings in return, with which to 
entertain their friends at a marriage-feast, and to set up a home.”’ 
Mr. Lockwood got possession of one of these agreements, and 
translates it, for his readers’ benefit; in this the man binds him- 
self to perform all the duties of a bondman, to work day and 
night, when required, never to absent himself without leave, ‘‘ or 
if on any occasion the said A. B. should absent himself, that day’s 
work will be placed to his debit, and he will be liable to such 
damage as her Majesty’s Courts of Law may direct.” Thatsuch a 
contract should be recognised is surely a disgrace to the Law 
Courts of India :— 

* An old hag who sat by the door of my tent, mumbling over the 
hardness of the times, was pointed out to me as the person for whom 
A. B. had sold himself into bondage. Truly, I thought, steam, the 
great civiliser, has not done much for this man, although the railroad 
runs within twenty yards of his door.” 

Mr. Lockwood was with the party that attended Bishop Cotton 
to the fatal consecration of the burial-ground at Koostia, and 
perceiving the lameness of the Bishop, and the perilous nature of 
the bridge from the shore to his vessel (two narrow planks meet- 
ing from either side, and laced together in the middle), offered to 
assist him across. The offer was declined :— 

“I wished him good-bye, and turned away. I had not gone a 
dozen steps, when I heard a splash, and a servant who was on the 
plank called out, ‘The Lord Sahib has fallen into the water!’ I ran 
to the bank, expecting to see him rise to the surface, but I saw 
nothing, neither his body, nor his hat, nor the stick he was carrying 
at the time he fell, He had evidently struck his foot against the 
projecting plank, and losing his balance, fallen into the stream, which 
‘was running like a mill-race at the time.” 

More lenient was the mighty river to the Hindoo woman, with 
whose extraordinary escape we will conclude our notice of this 
unpretending and pleasant volume :— 

“A woman of the fishing caste was sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges, in the Patna district, a hundred miles from Monghyr. By 
her side was a bundle of castor-oil sticks, which she had been carry- 
ing. Suddenly the bank gave way, and she fell into the water, 
dragging the bundle of sticks with her. The stream was running 
like a mill-race, and in a few minutes she was carried away from the 
shore. She, however, clung bravely to her bundle, which bore her 
up safely. At last, she. was carried into mid-stream, and 
borne along at about five miles an hour. Village after 
village and many boats were passed, to all of which she 
appealed for help, but in vain, The day passed, and a dark 
night came on, accompanied by torrents of rain. Still the woman 
held on, feeling, as she afterwards told me, like a child in its parent’s 
arms; for the Hindoos consider the Ganges their common parent. 
About the middle of the night she was carried into an eddy or 
whirlpool, where she continued for upwards of an hour, carried 
round and round in a kind of mystic dance; and then she said, as it 
was pitch dark, and raining hard, her heart almost failed her. But 
at last morning dawned, and she found herself again in mid-stream, 
rapidly approaching Monghyr. Fortunately for her, my friend, 
General Murray, happened to see her, and quickly manning his boat, 


| with the greatest coolness, although she had been twenty-four hourg 
in the water. She was, however, profuse in her thanks, and begged 
to know her preserver’s name, in order that she might for ever after 
remember him in her prayers. .She was provided with food and 
clothing, and sent back again by rail to her own district, loud in 
praise of Europeans, compared with her own countrymen, who had 
declined to help her.” 





UT MINE STROMTID.* 


CLEVER, very! But Mr. Reuter tells his story with his pipe in 
his mouth, and his slippers on, his feet on the fender, and the 
fog outside. The business time of life is over, there is no need 
for hurry,—no, none for the story-teller; but how about the 
listener? Well, he will, we fear, be apt to wish the course of 
the narrative would jog on faster ; he will be amused and touched, 
made merry and sad alternately, but feel, nevertheless, that Herr 
Reuter is terribly long-winded. ‘The reader who skips is certain 
to miss something specially good, and yet if only Mr. Reuter 
would have compressed his story into one of these closely-written 
volumes, the reader would have been so grateful; the minute 
descriptions are perfect, but then we have six hundred closely- 
written pages of minutie; but with our complaint of over- 
lengthiness, our fault-finding is done. ‘To those who have 
leisure to enjoy it, we can promise a quiet treat of an uncommon 
kind ; they shall be made free of half-a-dozen German households, 
and breathe an atmosphere of homeliness and simplicity which 
shall for the moment carry them straight away out of the tawdry 
civilisation in which we live. It is not an easy task to give a brief 
résumé of Mr. Reuter’s book ; the charm of the tale lies in the telling, 
notwithstanding that error of long-windedness of which we have 
spoken. ‘There are no stirring incidents, hairbreadth escapes, or 
thrilling scenes, to arrest the attention ; there is, it is true, the 
villain of the piece, Pomuchelskopp, whom his wife would, when 
in specially good-humour, call ‘* Poking,” but ordinarily ‘“Muchel,’ 
though when annoyed she called him ‘‘ Kopp,” with a short snap, 
—after which information we know exactly her state of mind 
through the different stages of the narrative. The story opens 
with a time of distress, somewhere in the first half of the present 
century ; and in an arbour in a desolate garden sits a tenant-farmer, 
his household goods scattered around him,—they are to be sold 
next day,—and he himself ‘had been a widower one day 
only.” And he sits there, feeling sadly that all might have 
gone well with him, “if the good little wife for whoia he 
had waited so long and toiled so lovingly had not got up 
so very early in the morning and worked so very hard, and if 
his landlord had been a friend.” As it is, the linnet and the 
chaffinch are singing in the oak-boughs over his head, but the 
man felt as if the birds no longer sang their glad song for him, as 
if the flowers no longer grew for him in their sweetness and 
beauty, although his poor, over-charged heart still went on beat- 
ing as strongly as before; and so he stretched out his hands, 
beyond birds and flowers, to the Divine Comforter; and his tiny 
child comes and lays a daisy on his knee, and he sees a young 
tree that needs a prop, and it is his nature to give help wherever 
it is wanted :— 

“ When a man is lost in thought, even though that thought may 
have led him up to the blue heavens, if any little bit of his daily work 
should happen to fall under his notice, he takes up the wonted task 
involuntarily, and does what may be required at the moment; and so 
he is wakened out of his reverie, and reminded of what is lying close 
at hand and ought to be done ; and that it is so, is a great gift of God.” 
It is all simple,—simple as the tying-up of the leaning tree. Yet 
we do not envy the man who could read unmoved the description 
which follows, as Hawermann, carrying his little child in his arms, 
enters the farmyard where the auction is going on. There is no 
despair in the man’s heart, no morbid feeling, only grief, strong 
and bitter, and a nature which must find relief in work. And then, 
the sad chapter ended, we turn to new scenes, when Hawermann 
and his child are tarrying for a moment in the home of Joseph 
Niissler, Hawermann’s brother-in-law; and here we become 
acquainted with Briisig—*‘ Mr. Farm-bailiff Briisig,” as he chose 
to be called—and to the last page of the book, it is Briisig who 
interests us most. Shrewd, kindly, and humorous, he lights 
up every scene into which he enters. Gruff, very gruff, in 
manner, he has a tender heart. Hawermann has just been telling 
him the short story of the past year, and concludes :— 

“<«Things have gone badly with me, Brisig; I still owe you £30, 
don’t ask for it now, only give me time,and if God spares my life, 
I'll pay you back every farthing honestly.’—‘ Charles Hawermann, 
Charles Hawermann,’ said Briisig, wiping his eyes, and blowing his 
imposing nose, ‘you’re,—you’re an ass! Yes,’ he continued, shoving 
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his handkerchief into his pocket with an emphatic poke, and holding 
his nose even more in the air than usual, ‘ you’re every bit as great 
an ass as you used to be!’ And then, as if thinking that his friend’s 
thoughts should be led into a new channel, he caught Lina and 
Mina by the waist-band, and put them on Hawermann’s knee, saying, 
‘There, little round-heads, that’s your uncle. Just asif Lina and 
Mina were playthings, and Hawermann were a little child, who could 
be comforted in his grief by a new toy.” 

Brisig it is who suggests that Hawermann’s child shall be placed 
under the care of the good pastor and his wife, who are such 
conspicuous figures in the story. Briisig overrules all objections ; 
he can manage the whole matter; the pastor must take the 
child—*‘ Possible! he must doit. 1t would be the best thing 
in the world for him to have a child toddling about his knees 
and growing up under his care, for he has no children of his own ; 
has let all the glebe-land, and has nothing whatever to do but 
read his books and study, till any other man would see green and 
yellow specks dancing before his eyes even with looking at him from 
a distance.” And little Mrs. Behrens, the pastor’s wife, good Briisig 
knew would be ready enough to have the child, and so they were, 
and she grew up with the worthy pair, and blossomed into woman- 
hood, and largely requited their loving care; and while she is 
growing up, we have a Christmas at the parsonage, such as our 
German neighbours delight to enjoy and describe. Even at the 
North Pole the German must have his Christmas-tree, and the 
members of the Austro-Hungarian Expedition had recourse to many 
a device in their cold hut on the ice-floe to secure the due observ- 
ance of their time-honoured custom. It is the child-like nature 
which lingers yet amongst the Germans which makes their Christ- 
mas possible ; in England we have outgrown it all, many at least 
among us but too sadly feel, and spite of every effort to the con- 
trary, Christmas in too many households is but a dismal pleasure. 
But we might do well to look for a moment through the windows 
of the German parsonage, and see the scene enacted there; no 
one is forgotten, maids and serving-men mingle in the fun; no 
one that day in all the group feels himself alone in the world, a 
common brotherhood is knitting each to each, at last :— 

“George, the clergyman’s man-servant, and Hawermann brought 
the sledge to the door, and then the two guests said good-bye. 
Hawermann’s first action before driving away was silently to take 
off the sledge-bells, for the great bells in the church-tower were 
ringing out their message to the whole world, while the sledge-bells 
only kept up a merry tinkle for the high-road. They drove through 
the village at a foot’s pace, and as they passed along they heard a 
sweet Christmas Caro] rising from many a labourer’s hut, and as- 
cending to the quiet heavens where God had placed the lights of his 
great Christmas-tree, under which the earth was stretched like a 
table-cover, with the pure white cloth of snow that winter had 
spread over it, and which spring, summer, and autumn were in turn 
to deck with flowers and fruit in due season.” 

But no one must imagine this is a story all honey-swecet of plea- 
sant parsonages and blooming girls, far fromit. There is enough 
of sorrow, and suffering, and sin. Hawermann, ousted from his 
own farm, has taken service with the squire, who, dying, leaves 
his son, a wild young officer, to fill his place. ‘The old estate is 
heavily mortgaged, Pomuchelskopp plots and plans the young 
squire’s ruin, and unscrupulous attorneys, and (as it happened) 
honest usurers, play their part. Hawermann’s own history, from 
first to nearly last, is sad enough. It is true, of him, as of Mr. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, we may say :— 

“He wis not all unhappy. His resolve 

Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 

Prayer from a living source within the will,— 

And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul.” 
Yet when calumny strikes him, and for a time a black cloud over- 
shadows his good-name, it goes hard with the old man, and he 
nearly succumbs under the weight of accumulated troubles; would 
certainly have done so, but for Briisig, who takes up his quarters 
with him, and argues, cheers, and quarrels with him by turns, 
to keep his thoughts from brooding on himself and his misfortunes. 
Briisig, too, it is, who ultimately saves the young squire, and the 
finest scene in the book is one in which he meets him in the wood 
in the early morning, about to blow out his brains, and so cut 
the knot of his troubles. Mr. Reuter has a trace of Mr. Black- 
more’s power, and can describe a wood in the early morning with 
& touch not given to many ; and honest Briisig, with a heart open 
to the influences of the morning, while Alick, under the dominion 
of small, miserably pitiful human cares, does not even perceive 
its beauty, is finely drawn. And the whole, from first to last, is 
absolutely natural. We may grow tired (as, indeed, we certainly 
did) of the story; we may grumble at its length, and wish the 
narrator would hurry on; but when all is said, we do not know 


glad to add Briisig and little Mrs. Behrens to the list of our 
acquaintances. 





ZURICH TALES.* 

GottFrieD KELLER’s new work is not equal to his Leute von 
Seldwyla (reviewed in the Spectator, October 7th, 1876). The 
power of realisation by careful, lifelike detail is there, but is too 
often carried to excess, and expended on narratives of insufficient. 
interest. As its title serves to indicate, this work consists of a 
series of tales illustrative of Ziirich history from Middle-age 
times,—beginning with Hadlaub, the copyist of one of the most 
important MS. collections of Minnesinger poetry, known as the 
Maness MS., and himself one of the latest Minnesingers, and 
ending (chronologically) with a tale connected with the shooting 
festival of 1849, although the latter is followed in the work 
itself by another, of the age of Zwingli. The first, though 
already rather long for its purpose, affords, on the whole, a fair 
specimen of the author’s powers; and it is wonderful how, by 
degrees, the personages of a far past take life in his pages before 
us, and what interest grows up in a subject apparently so 
uninviting to any but a book or manuscript-hunter, as the col- 
lecting of poems or the elaboration of an illuminated manuscript, 
even apart from the love-story which is bound up with them, 
and which ends by making the choir-lad, Johannes Hadlaub, son 
of a free peasant of the Ziirichberg, the husband of the Lady 
Fides, natural daughter of the Chancellor Heinrich von Blingen- 
berg, afterwards Bishop of Constance, and of the Lady of Black 
Wasserstelz, afterwards Princess-Abbess of Ziirich. The next is 
a tale of the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century, ending with the burning of Maness Castle, the former 
seat of the Maness family, and which is still connected with the 
story of the Maness Codex. Then comes a story which might have 
been a bright and sparkling one, if compressed within due limits, 
but which becomes frequently tedious when spun out into one 
hundred and forty-eight pages, entitled, ‘‘'The Landvogt of 
Greifensee,” and which consists simply of the story of five un- 
successful love-affairs of the hero, and of an entertainment 
which he gave in after-life to his five former lady-loves together, 
the subject belonging to the latter quarter of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The hero, Salomon Landolt, was a real personage, 
who seems to have died about 1810, the founder of the corps of 
Ziirich Sharpshooters, and the whole story appears to be founded 
on facts,—the ladies’ names being withheld where their families 
have not died out. There is, indeed, in this a great deal of 
interesting detail as to eighteenth-century Ziirich, in the days 
when the city lay under strictly religious discipline, and it was for- 
bidden to go out of the walls on Sundays, and sumptuary laws 
regulated costume ; when Bodmer, the leading critic of the day, 
used to walk out on the promenade, surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, delivering his judgments by the way, but liable to be 
interrupted by the ceremonious hat-doffings and bowings which 
politeness required whenever a bevy of ladies—it might be 
maliciously—crossed the path of the philosophers. The char- 
acters of the five fair ones to whom the hero successively paid 
court are also well and distinctly worked off, aithough there is 
only one who really interests the reader, the eccentric Figura 
Leu, who, whilst really attached to Salomon Landolt, refuses to 
be his wife, because there is madness in her family, and she has 
promised her mother on her death-bed never to marry. 

The three tales hitherto mentioned, forming the first volume, 
are framed in a setting of their own, and are supposed to be told 
about the year 1820, by a godfather to his godson, a certain 
‘* Herr Jacques,” no longer a boy, and not yet a man, who is 
specially ambitious of being an original genius, but is much 
troubled in mind at having read in a popular book that origin- 
ality exists no longer. It is difficult not to suppose that “ Herr 
Jacques ” is meant for “*‘ Young Ziirich” generally, and that his 
abortive attempts in the original line, such as the project of “a 
new ‘ Ovid,’” which is meant to tell the classical metamorphoses of 
the various products in his father’s warehouse—the sugar-cane, 
the pepper-vine, the cotton-plant, the liquorice-root, or the 
various dye-woods—or his wanderings, tablets in hand, down 
the banks of the Sihl, in search of a poetical subject, which only 
result in his reckoning up, from the quantity of firewood drifting 
down the stream, how much the city pays for two days’ fuel, are 
a satire upon the attempts of the busy manufacturing city to hold 
her ground as a literary centre. ‘The godfather’s teaching is that 
he only is original who deserves to be imitated, by carrying out 
in the right way whatever he undertakes. 

In the second volume the framework disappears, and here we 








which chapter we could well have spared, and we are certainly 


* Ziiricher Novelien. Von Gottfried Keller. 2 vols. Stuttgart. 1878. 
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meet with a tale which is not only the best of the series, but a 
true master-piece in its way. It bears the odd title of ‘The 
Banner of the Seven Upright Ones,” the ‘* Upright Ones” being 
seven political friends belonging to the middle-class, who, without 
forming any definite association, have grown into a habit of meet- 
ing twice a week alternately at the houses of two of their number, 
who keep taverns. They are all master-tradesmen, politicians, 
patriots, and strict home-despots. The leading spirits among 
them are the richest and the poorest, Frymann the carpenter, and 
Hediger the tailor. They were all born in the eighteenth century, 
and have seen the downfall of the old times in Switzerland and 
the birth-throes of the new. Some of them come from the 
former subject-lordships of the old Confederate States, and recol- 
lect how, as peasants’ children, they had to kneel down on the 
road-side when there passed by a coachful of the gentlemen of 
the States and their wives; others are related to revolutionists 
who have been imprisoned or executed, all are filled with an 
inextinguishable hatred against aristocrats and priests. They 
bave often been entrusted with confidential tasks by their 
party, and have always been ready to make any sacrifice for it, 
seeking no reward for themselves, and only rejoicing in the 
triumph of their cause. They call each other by their Christian 
names, and are in the habit at their meetings of talking over their 
household troubles, as well as political matters, and of helping one 
another to the best of their power. Now, by 1848, the Cause 
seemed finally victorious ; a new Constitution had been adopted, 
and they determined to pay a visit to the next shooting festival 
in Aarau, and by way of solemnising the triumph of their ideas, 
to go there with a banner of their own, and to present a hand- 
some gift in common, the price of which is fixed at about two 
hundred francs. But in deliberating what this gift shall be, they 
are well-nigh falling out. Disinterested patriots though they be, 
each one is tempted to do a stroke of work in his own trade. 
Kuser, the silversmith, has a beautiful silver cup, which he will 
Sell cheap for the purpose ; Syfrig, the smith, has a wonderful 
ornamental plough, which was praised at the late agricultural 
exhibition ; Biirgi, the cabinet-maker, has a splendid walnut 
four-poster, which he made for a foreign betrothed pair, who, 
however, fell out before the wedding, and left it on his hands; 
Pfister, one of the hosts, offers a cask of red Schweizerblut 
of ’33, which he bought twelve years ago in Bale; Erismann, 
the other host, presses on the meeting his young milch-cow, of 
pure Oberland race. But Hediger tells Kuser that his cup has 
been so many years in his window that it is now quite old- 
fashioned ; Syfrig, that his plough can hardly be a handy one, 
or it would have found a purchaser in three years; Biirgi, that 
apart from the ludicrous nature of the gift, his four-poster would 
need bedding to match, which would exceed the sum fixed; 
Pfister, that his wine is too dear; and Erismann, that his cow is 
a kicker, and that it would be a disgrace to them if some worthy 
peasant should win the beast, and at the first milking should see 
all the sweet, frothy milk spilt on the ground,—and reproaches 
them with trying to make profit out of a matter affecting the 
honour of the Fatherland. Eventually a cup is decided on, but 
tv be made for the occasion, and to have a suitable inscription 
engraved upon it. This business being settled, Frymann brings a 
private matter forward. Hediger’s youngest son, who is only 
twenty, is courting his daughter. Now, he openly admits that 
he looks for a well-to-do son-in-law, with capital, who will 
enable him to carry out some building operations which he has 
in view, whilst Hediger’s son is only a Government clerk, who 
has no business with a rich wife. Besides, let them have 
no family relations to disturb their friendship, let them 
be entirely independent of each other. And he calls upon 
Hediger to support him in his views. Hediger, who is the 
proudest and sternest Radical of the company, and who com- 
plains already that all his four sons, after he has let each of them 
learn the trade he would, have taken to quill-driving, entirely 
assents to the proposal. ‘The five other friends see the matter in 
a different light. Hediger’s sons are all worthy lads, and why 
should they not come to luck? Biirgi declares that he is ready 
to make the young pair a present of his four-poster for their 
wedding,—Pfister will be glad to broach his Schweizerblut on 
the occasion. If it so happens, Frymann declares, he will pay 
for it, but if not, Pfister must forfeit the wine, and let the friends 
drink it at their sittings. Agreed, say the other friends, but 
Frymann and Hediger shake hands over their pledge to have 
no family relations, but to remain independent good friends. 
The plot henceforth turns on the marring of the two fathers’ 
resolves by the young people, and the art of the story lies in the 
interweaving of Carl Hediger’s and Hermine Frymann’s love- 


story with the patriotic expedition of the elderly folk. After 
having got rid of a rival by a stratagem not altogether defensible 
morally, but which supplies one of the most humorous scenes jp 
the book, Karl ends by winning Hermine’s hand at the shooting 
festival,—first by acting as spokesman for the seven friends, who 
have all a horror of speechmaking, after Frymann, who had been 
selected by lot for the purpose, had given up the attempt in 
despair; next, by winning a prize through his excellent shooting; 
and lastly, by a trial of strength with a boor from the Entlibuch, 
in which, through practice as a ‘‘ Turner,” the younger and slighter. 
built man gains the upper hand. Frymann and Hediger both 
admit at last that the new time which they have laboured to bring 
forth has advantages of its own, and that it ill becomes them to 
persist in error and misunderstanding. 

As a picture of Swiss middle-class life, of the mixture of patriot. 
ism and selfishness, of refinement and coarseness in the German. 
Swiss character and manners, the tale of ‘‘The Seven Upright 
Ones” is extremely remarkable, apart from the interest which the 
peculiar talent of the author contrives to impart to a plot certainly 
of the most eccentric nature. Did space allow, there is more 
than one passage which would well bear quoting, as, for instance, 
the description of Carl's successful shooting, accompanied by 
Hermine, whose eyes command him to succeed. 

The last tale, ‘‘ Ursula,” is very inferior in lifelikeness to the 
others, but is singular in one respect. Whilst in not a few passages 
of the previous tales there is a looseness of moral tone which 
is unpleasant to the English reader, this last one turns on the 
repulsion exercised upon a Swiss soldier of the sixteenth century 
by the free-love of the Anabaptists, when offered to him by his 
own sweetheart ; and glorifies Zwingli, who, whatever he may be 
thought of in other countries, is, of course, for German Switzer. 
land, the pattern of orthodoxy. It almost looks as if the author 
wished to show how moral and orthodox he could be if he chose, 
after his previous naughtinesses. Unfortunately, his usual skill 
almost deserts him in the attempt. 

Thousands of English swarm year by year all over Switzer. 
land. Yet probably, even to those who speak fluently the official 
language of the country (in which this book itself is written), 
tales like those of ‘‘ ‘The Seven Upright Ones,” or even of “ The 
Landvogt of Greifensee,” will reveal a world of thought and feel- 
ing into which they have never yet entered. It is quite clear 
that the Swiss people has a life of its own, quite different from 
that of its bigger or lesser brethren in the European family ; and 
what that life is, Gottfried Keller helps us vividly to realise. 
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The Brahmo Year-Book, No. III., for 1878. Brief Records of Work 
and Life in the Theistic Churches of India. Edited by Sophia Dobson 
Collet. (Williams and Norgate.)—This is a number of unusual 
interest, as it contains all the materials for forming an impartial 
judgment on the schism in the Brahmo-Somaj caused by Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s marriage of his daughter, while still under the age 
which he himself had laid down as the minimum age for marriage, 
to the young Maharajah of Kooch Behar, with rites which, if not 
actually idolatrous, undoubtedly savoured of the idolatrous, and 
were not pure Theistic rites. The rupture caused in the Brahmo 
Church by this act of Keshub Chunder Sen’s has been a serious one, 
nor do we hesitate for a moment in pronouncing that in his eaget 
ness for a match which he at the time sincerely believed likely to 
spread the Theistic faith far and wide in India, Keshub Chunder Sen 
allowed himself to make light of great moral principles to which he 
had previously attached, and taught others to attach, the greatest pot 
sible importance. It is not the first time that great religious teachers 
have done, for the glory of God, as they sincerely held, what they would 
probably have condemned others for doing, and would, in the case of 
others, have shown to be dishonouring to God. But while wé 
condemn Keshub Chunder Sen’s course, we think the language it 
which he has been assailed has often been far too bitter. We 
believe he has made a great moral mistake, but not one which has 
been so clear to his own mind as to render it impossible for others 
still to follow his lead,—if he would but still play the leader,—ia 
cases in which they can approve his lead. Miss Collet’s account of 
the whole transaction is very clear, impartial, and complete. Pro 
bably she agrees somewhat more with those who think that Keshub 
Chunder Sen has for ever forfeited his position in the Theistic move 
ment in India than we should. But she gives all the pleas on both 
sides very clearly, as well as the further developments to which the 
schism hag led. 

Recollections of a Girlhood. By Frances Ann Kemble. 3 vols 

































(Bentley.)—This book stands, in a way, by itself. There have bees 
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yolumes of recollections of the green-room and the stage, written by 
natives and by visitors. Miss Kemble was neither the one nor the 
other. She served no apprenticeship to her art, of which Mr. 
Macready said that she did not know the rudiments. In fact (we 
speak simply from her own account) she was like a surpassingly 

amateur. The most striking and interesting passages in these 
volumes is the description of her début as Juliet. We would gladly 
quote the whole, but must content ourselves with this :—“I do not 
think a word I uttered during this scene [the first in which Juliet 
appears ] could have been audible; in the woxt, the ball-room, 
I began to forget myself; in the following one, the balcony 
scene, I had done so, and for aught I knew, I was Juliet; 
the passion I was uttering sending hot waves of blushes over 
my neck and shoulders, while the poetry sounded like music 
to me as I spoke it, with no consciousness of anything before 
me, utterly transported into the imaginary existence of the play.” 
She achieved a great success, and this she did with absolutely no 
previous experience. Only she had the prestige and the hereditary 
genius of her family. She continues to criticise her own per- 
formances very freely and frankly. A little further on she describes, 
in a very interesting way, a faculty which seems to be a great actor’s 
special gift,—the power of uniting a self-abandonment which, for all 
purposes of illusion, is practically complete, with a certain presence 
of mind which never loses sight of the actual. It is curious to find the 
author speaking of the Stage as an avocation which she “never liked 
or honoured, and about the very nature of which she has never been 
able to come to any decided opinion.” Which way her opinions 
fean is evident enough. “A business which is incessant 
excitement and factitions emotion seems to me unworthy 
of a man; a business which is public exhibition, unworthy of a 
woman.” But the theatrical reminiscences are not, to our minds, 
the most interesting part of the book. First, we must express our 
great admiration of the soundness and elevation of the views laid 
down whenever any moral or religious topic comes under discussion ; 
and next, we have to notice the interest of the personal recollections 
which continually occur throughout these pages. We had marked 
for comment scores of passages which are noteworthy for one reason 
or another, but we must content ourselves with commending the 
book to our readers. Some, doubtless, will say it is too long; for 
dramatic effect, it would have been better, doubtless, to begin it as 
nearly as possible before the scene from which we have quoted a 
portion. For our own part, we should have been sorry to have missed 
anything. 


THE MAGAZINES, 
By far the most striking paper in the Contemporary for January is, 
again, M. Gabriel Monod’s review of “Life and Thought in France ;” 


but the number is full of good, though not exciting, essays. Pro- 
fessor W. 8. Jevons makes out a strong case for “A State Parcel 
Post,” which he would work like the State letter-post, but with a 
tariff of circles fifty or one hundred miles distant from each other. 
He would find in practice, we suspect, that one rate, or at most two 
rates, for “near” and “distant” delivery, analogous to the home and 
foreign letter posts, would be more convenient; but his general pro- 
posal is, we have no doubt, entirely sound, and should be carefully 
studied by the Department, which wants some new and great source 
of business and revenue. The Rev. William Cunningham sends a 
very thoughtful paper on “The Progress of Socialism in England,” 
his main theory being that competition tends more and more to 
demand perfect organisation, that organisation is best secured by 
regular Services, and that, therefore, industry tends to become a 
Service, and to pass under State control and direction. He 
has not thought enough, or at any rate, said enough, about 
agriculture, which, for three generations, has outside England 
tended to that intense form of individualism known as peasant 
proprietorship; but his view will excite the reader’s thought. 
The Alcohol papers we have already noticed, and Professor Monier 
Williams is not original in his view of the Central-Asian question, 
which is simply that England and Russia must meet, and had better 
meet at the Hindoo Koosh than at the Suleiman; and we are not 
impressed by Mr. Thorold Rogers's view of British finance. We 
must educate the people much more, and educate them in self- 
restraint, too, before a graduated tax on property can be seriously 
discussed. His principle that there “is no equity in taxation, unless 
it is founded on equality of sacrifice,” goes further than he sees. 
It would involve this,—that the childless man with £1,000 a year 
should pay twice or thrice as much as the man with £1,000 a year 
and seven children. 

The Nineteenth Century. January.—We have already noticed “The 
Logic of Toleration,” and all the world has read, and most of the world 


has misapprehended, Mr. Gladstone’s sketch of the “friends and foes 


of Russia,” in which he shows how Tory action has resulted in Russian 
advantage; but the number contains, besides, a paper by Mr. Greg, 
“Verify Your Compass,” which discourses on the frequent confusion 
between conscience and prejudice ; another, on “ Receiving Strangers,” 
ta which Miss C. E. Stephen pushes benevolence, as it appears to us, 


beyond the limit of the possible, almost advocating the opening of a 
“casual ward” in every wealthy house; and a paper on silver and 
the Indian finances, by Colonel G. Chesney, which will interest 
many. It is penetrated throughout by a singular error, a belief that 
the Indian Legislature, by refusing to coin private silver, would 
compel remitters to remit to India either in gold or Council bills, 
and might so restore silver in India to its value in relation to gold at 
home. Nothing of the kind would happen. Remittances would go on 
in anything India would buy, and among the things is silver in bars. 
They could not be coined, but they could be sent all over Asia, and 
back to England as an article of export. We should take bar silver 
from India as readily as from Peru. The price of Council bills would 
be compared with the price of silver bars, and would have to come 
down to that level,—that is, to a lower level than the price of silvor 
which might be coined. Colonel Chesney’s proposal might, and we 
think would, increase the loss by exchange. 

The Fortnightly Review.—Besides Sir H. Norman’s able paper on the 
scientific frontier of India, noticed last week, Mr. Morley gives us an 
interesting notice of Mr. G. H. Lewes, by Mr. Trollope, the general 
effect of which is, that Mr. Lewes was a many-sided man, but not a very 
strong one; a rather violent attack on London Medical Schools, by 
Mr. Gilbert, who thinks the immense funds dedicated by the Hospitals 
to education are needlessly wasted, for want of a central professional 
control, The paper is well worth attention, but Mr. Gilbert is wrong 
in comparing the medical students of London with those of Calcutta. 
He forgets that every native student in Calcutta is and must be a 
married man, and is usually the father of a family and head of a 
household before he takes his diploma,—while the native character 
is entirely opposed to the rioting which he so justly condemns. Lord 
Houghton’s essay, “On Certain Phenomena of the Imagination,” is in- 
teresting, though not very profound, and contains at least one statement 
which is, to us at least, both interesting and new:—“In considering 
how much abstract science has been affected by imagination, I need 
not revert to the common-places of the connection of alchemy and 
chemistry, or of astrology and astronomy; ‘ Zadkiel’s Almanac’ still 
lives beside Lord Rosse’s telescope, and a few years ago the price of 
bismuth rose extravagantly in the market, by the formation of a com- 
pany organised to convert it into gold.” The history of that company 
would be an addition to that great unwritten book, “‘ The History of 
Human Error.” Mr. T. Wemyss Reid’s sketch of “ Rural Roumania” 
needs correction from another hand more friendly to Roumania, but it 
is full of striking pictures of a country which seems to want nothing 
but sensible farmers and a little more order to be the granary of East- 
ern Europe. Mr. F. Harrison continues his history of “ The English 
School of Jurisprudence,” and Mr. Saintsbury paints for us Chamfort 
and Rivarol, two forgotten French writers of the eighteenth century, 
who, for aught we can gather, are just as well forgotten. Chamfort 
made trenchant and bitter epigrams, and wrote indecent novels, and 
was guillotined; Rivarol wrote maxims and satires, particularly a 
prose “ Dunciad,” translated Dante, and was called the “ Deity of 
conversation.” The account of both is, nevertheless, charming reading. 

Plackwood’s Magazine. (January.)— Blackwood opens with an amusing 
bit of nonsense, called the “ Elector’s Catechism,” in which the elector 
states all the reasons for the Liberal faith which ought to tell against it, 
and finishes the two discursive papers on “ Journalists and Magazine- 
Writers,” which have not impressed us with either their wit or their 
knowledge. There is a good account of Daudet’s novels, and a defence 
of the Afghan war, which rests upon what we think the unproved 
assumption that Shere Ali had undertaken “ perfidious ” engagements 
with the Governor of Tashkend. Why are engagements contrary to 
the interests of Great Britain always “perfidious?” The writer is 
obviously as puzzled as the rest of mankind as to what is to follow the 
flight of Shere Ali, but is quite decisive that the Central-Asian 
question must be settled. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. (January.)—The paper of the month in 
Macmillan is the account by Mr. J. W. Cross of the fall and rise of 
American industry during and after the great civil war. He attributes 
the terrible distress from 1874 to 1877 to the effects of the war and the 
forced currency, and the recovery which has only begun to the habit of 
| thrift, which set in anew, and to the steadily increasing harvests of the 
| last five years. The agricultural production of 1878 and 1860 may be 


thus compared :— 
1878, 
50,000,000 


1860. 

Wheat ... oe eee 

Indian Corn ees gy: 104,000,000 162,000,000 

Cotton ... --» Bales 4,800,000 5,200,000 
Mr. Cross looks forward to a great future for agriculture, and believes 
that its growth will ultimately produce a great Free-trading party, as, 
we may remark, it formerly did in the South, and his paper by itself 
is worth the price of the magazine. 

‘raser’s Magazine.— Fraser gives us no less than ten average papers, 
but none requiring notice, unless it be the account of the peoples on the 
Bhootan frontier, which is instructive and new, particularly an account 
' of the Totos, a tribe who look like tall Negritos, and wear a traditional 
| dress adapted to a colder climate, and who, the writer thinks, have 
degenerated from a much higher civilisation. They are now tho 
gloomiest of all known races, believing that their god, Taleshur, 
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inflicts death for the slightest infraction of his ceremonial law, living 
by their orange-groves, and patiently awaiting the extinction alike of 
their orange-trees—which they say are decaying—and of their own 
race. 

The Cornhill Magazine. (January.)—“ Within the Precincts,” a fine 
story, is continued; and Mr. James finishes his “International Epi- 
sodes,” one of the thin, flimsy, unsatisfactory, subtle sketches which 
only he just now can write. We do not repent in the least of our 
last month’s praise of this effort, but the conclusion is, nevertheless, 
not equal to the prelude. “The Growth of London” is not new 
enough; but there is a capital paper on Lotteries, though the writer 
pushes his notion of “fairness” in lotteries rather far. A lottery is 
always injurious to morals, but a lottery-maker has a right to make 
any terms, provided they are intelligible and honestly fulfilled. His 
account of the Russian scheme of a lottery—never carried out—in 
which the speculator was to toss a coin, and receive twice his stake 
if, head did not turn up at the first throw, four times if tail 
came up twice, eight times if it came up thrice, and so on, is 
extremely curious. It might have drawn great sums, but it might 
also have ruined the Government,—and that was perceived in time. 
In 8,192 trials, head twice appeared only after tail had come up 
fifteen times, whereby Government would have lost heavily, re- 
ceiving only £2 for each toss. We very much doubt ourselves if the 
proportion of chances much influences anybody, and if a lottery with 
a million of £1 tickets and ten prizes of £50,000 each would not 
“draw” more than any other form. People wili run any number 
of risks for the chance of being rich in an hour. 

We have received the following Magazines, &c.:—The Quarterly 
Journal of Science, the principal article in which treats of the thickness 
of the Antarctic ice, illustrated by a chart showing the probable 
path of the ice in North-Western Europe during the period of maxi- 
mum glaciation.—Part 10 of Our Native Land, which this month is 
devoted to Derbyshire, and gives water-colour sketches and letterpress 
descriptions of Monsal Dale, Miller’s Dale, and the grand limestone 
bastion of Chee Tor.—The Nautical Magazine, which contains a con- 
tinuation of the articles on “Steel for Shipbuilding,” the writer of 
which seems to think that more experiments are wanted before any- 
thing can be said as to the durability of mild steel—The University 
Magazine, the subject of the contemporary portrait and monograph 
being Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.—The China Review, con- 
taining some curious “Ballads of the Shi-King.”—Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, which opens with the first instalment of a new tale by Shelsley 
Beauchamp.—The Theatre, all the articles in which are this month 
signed by writers whe are considered authorities on matters connected 
with the Stage; we are therefore surprised to find several very old 
anecdotes in the unsigned portions -of its contents. Portraits 
are given of Miss Fowler and Mr. E. Terry.—Hardwicke’s Science 

Gossip, which this month gives a description and illustrations 
of the development of the house-fly and its parasite, to which 
we would advise all young people to refer, for an answer to the 
question,—* Why the fly sticks to the wall ?”—In Chambers's Journal, 
the articles on “ Breath Gymnastics” and “ How to be Happy, though 
Married,” are well worth reading; and “ W.C.,” in dealing with the 
subject of bank failures, advises shareholders to look carefully into the 
characters of directors, advice we imagine only Englishmen will follow, 
as we fear few Scotch people would think of questioning the probity of a 
church elder.—Al/ the Year Round, the two principal serial stories in 
which are supplied by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and the author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” and which also contains an interesting article dis- 
cussing the ‘‘ Case of the Curates,” and some gossip on ‘‘ Packs of 
Cards,”"—-The Victoria Magazine, which publishes “An Argu- 
ment against Lady-helps,” the writer arguing that as no gentle- 
man would think of placing his boy as a page, or his grown-up 
son as @ butler or groom, it may be safely deduced that an employ- 
ment inadmissible for the son is unsuitable for the daughter.— 
The first number of the Biograph (Moxon), containing short bio- 
graphies of Wilkie Collins, L. H. Courtney, M.P., R. E. Francillon, 
Canon Girdlestone, Edwin Goadby, F. G. Heath, J. Hollingshead, 
Henry Irving, Theodore Martin, N. Michel, A. E. Mulready, and Sir C. 
Whoetham.—Cassell's Family Magazine, containing an interesting 
* Friendly Gossip on Gout,” and some practical “Experience at the 
National Training School of Cookery.”—Good Words, which begins the 
year with a story by the author of “ John Halifax,” and serial articles by 
Donald Macleod, James Geikie, Sarah Tytler,and other well-known writers. 
—Lvery Boy’s Magazine, Every Girl’s Magazine, and the first number 
of the new series of Little Wide-Awake, the contents of all of which 
seem well suited for the class of readers they are intended for.—The Scot- 
tish Naturalist, and the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society.— 
The Popular Science Review.— Owens College Magazine.—The Portfolio. 
— Belgravia.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Animal World.—Sunday 
at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.— 


St. James’s Magazine.—Part 9 of the Magazine of Art.—Part 45 of | 


Cassell’s Library of English Literature —The Leisure Hour.—American 
Magazines :—The New Year’s number of Scribner’s Monthly, which 
contains a more than usual number of illustrated readable articles, the 
woodcuts illustrating “ Oid Maryland Manners” being particularly fine. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine, a capital number.—The North-Americap 
Review.—The Magazine of American History.—St. Nicholas, the beg 
of all children’s magazines, 


Street's Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory, 1878-9.—This 
useful compilation gives the various steam routes to the places treated 
of, with rates of fares and times of transit; particulars of the railways 
in operation or construction; the names, &c., of the London agentst) 
each of the banks ; full particulars of the principal products and articles 
which form the chief trade of each place; maps of the various countries 
mentioned, showing the relative positions of the principal towns; lists 
of the various traders, and other information useful to buyers abroad, 


Atmanacks, &0.—We have received the Staffordshire and Worcester 
shire Red-Book for 1879 (Mark and Moody, Stourbridge), a hapdy 
manual of county and local information, with a supplementary sectign 
relating to Birmingham.—The Financial Reform Almanac (Longmans), 
which is full of facts and information in connection with the causejt 
upholds. It also contains a summary of the holdors of land of less than 
one acre up to 1,000 acres and upwards in the United Kingdom; gs 
well as an alphabetical list of the holders of 10,000 acres each and 
upwards, with reputed rentals, &c., somewhat similar to the list pub 
lished in the Spectator some time ago.—The Era Almanack and Annual, 
which is conducted by Edward Ledger, and contains, in addition 
much matter interesting to opera and theatre-goers, articles and 
sketches by E. L. Blanchard, Dillon Croker, G. Edwards, W. 8. Gilbert, 
Clement Scott, H. J. Byron, F. C. Burnand, Moy Thomas, and others, 
The 27th issue of the Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanac (Rudall, 
Carte, and Co.), the title of which best describes its scope and ng 
fulness, 
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—)—— 
Acton (A.), The Child's Delight, many Illustrations, 4to........0..+.++ (Routledge) 2% 
Adams (0.), Book of Epigrams, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3% 
Ali the Year Round, Vol. 21, roy 8vo ...... (Office) 56 
A Pledge that Redeemed Itself, by Sarson, cr 8vo ...(Wes. Conf. Office) 28 
Baker (Lady), Half-hours with My Girls, 12m0 ........0..sseessees ecceced ae 36 
Barclay (R.), Sermons, 8yo. (Hodder) 8% 
Barlow (G.), The Marriage before Death, a Tragedy, cr 8vo ...... SP Dn 18 
Bellis of St. Ste) et 8, or Changing Scenes, IBMO. ...ccrrcceccrecsersoeseses (S.P.0.K.) 1p 
Birt (W. R.), k to Law of Storms, 8vo .. eeeee(Philip & Sons) ov 
Birthday-Book of ren Literature, 320 .....ccccccerseseereeees (Simpkin & Co.) %& 






















Blyth (A. W.), Manual of Practical Chemistry, cr 8vo (Griffin) 1 
Brock (C.), The Example of Christ, cr 8vo (Seeley) 50 
Bunsen (F. Baroness), Life and Letters, WEN SP BC iceccsvcsccccncccsccqped (Daldy) 2) 
Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, &C., 1879, TOY BVO ..ccoreercecerseereeseeses (Harrison) 33 
Church (F. 0.), Dante: an Essay, cr 8V0......000..+. .--.(Macmillan) @ 
Creed (W.), Aunt Betsy's Foresight, cr 870 .......cscsecesseeceeeereeeres (Remington) 106 
Cupples (G.), The Green Hand, iilust....... (Routledge) 3% 
Daniell, Chancery Forms, &., 3rd @d, 8V0 .......cecceseereecseeseeee (Stevens & Son) 420 
D’Anvers (N.), Some Account of the Great Buildings of London...(M Ward) @ 
Darwinian Theory E: i er 8vo (Bickers) 2% 
Davis (W.), Key to Complete ‘Grade Parsing and Analysis,12mo ...(Simpkia) 3 
Day (L. B.), Bengal Peasant Life, cr 8V0 .......cerecserserse-seensceeeeeees (Macmillan) 6e 
Dennis (G.), Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 2 vols 8V0 ..........+6 (J. Murray) 420 
Dickens (C.), Mystery of Edwia Drood, 4t0 ...,.....s.s00 npetens (Chapman & Hall) 40 
Dobell (H.), Loss of Weight, Blood-Spitting, &., 8V0  .......secsersees -(Churchill) 106 
Dobson (W. T.), Classic Poets, their Lives, &c., cr 8vo .. (Smith & Elder) #% 
Duncan (J. W.), Papers on the Female Perinenm, BVO ..ccscccocccececes (Churchill) 6 





Eirenicon of the 18:h Century,a —;, <9 for Catholic Communion (Rivingtons) 106 
Expositor (The), edited by S. Cox, Vol. 8, 8V0  ..ccsecseseecsecessesererecees (Hodder) 7% 












































Friendly Leaves, 1878, 4t0 .......sseceseesessensenes (Hatchards) & 
Gentleman's Magazine (The), Vol., July to December, 1878 (Chatto & Windus) 
Good Stories, 1878, cr 8vo (W. W. Gardaoer) 5? 
Goodwin (H.), The Parish Church, 12mo (Bell & Son) 3 
Given, a Drama in Monologue, 12mo eoeccccecosonpecetonbese (OC. Kegan Paul & Co) 
Herbert (T. M.), The Realistic Assumption of Modern Science ...(Macmillan) 149 
Hooker (J. D.) and J. Ball, Journal of a Tour in Morocco, &c., 8vo (Macmillan) 21? 
How (W. W.), The Gospel of St. John, with Commentary, cr 8vo ...(S.P.0.K.) If 
Kingsley (C.), His Letters and Life, 2 vols cr 8V0 .....0++ (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 120 
Ladies’ Treasury (The), 1878, roy 8vo ...... (B ) 16 
London Society, Vol 34, 8vo (S. Low) 106 
Longfellow (H. W.), Poetical Works, Author's Ed., 3 vols cr 8vo.,.(Routledge) 106 
Lost : a Tale of the English Lakes, by “ 8. M.," OF 8VO ....000ee0eeseee ..(Bemrose) 9% 
Macdonald (R.), From Day to Day, cr 8vo (Nelson) 76 
Marshall (E.), True and Strong, Cr 8V0......-0-ceeseeseeeee-ee (Hand & Heart Office) 26 
Melville (W. J. W.), Riding Recollections, 8vo ....... (Chapman & Hall) 10 
Melville (W. J. W.), Roy's Wife: a Novel, cr 8vo. (Chapman & Hall) 
Meteyard (E.), Choice Examples of Wedgwood Art, folio........0.+ (Bell & Sons) 689 
Monthly Packet (The), Vol 26, new series, 8vo (Mozley) 7 
Mourseli (A.), The Pulpit by the Hearth, cr 8vo (Marr) 
Neate (A. A.), The Mysteries Rubies, cr 8vo gt 

Net (The), Vol. 1878, 8v0 ....+.. (Bi 

Old, Old Story, with other Verses, 12mo.,...... ..-(Hatchards) 26 
Oxenham (H. N.), Catholic Eschatology, cr 8 (W. H. Allen) 76 
Paull (H. H. B.), Knowing and Doing, cr 8vo odder) 





(Hi 
Picciola, or, the Prison-Flower, illus., 8vo ...... (Routledge) 7% 
Pillars of the Empire, &¢., CF 8V0 ....ceccccsessressseerereseceeesenes (Chapman & Hall) 106 











Prejevalski (N.), From Kulja Across the Tian Shan to Lob Nor, 8vo (S. Low) 159 
Prideux's Precedents of Conveyancing, 9th ed, 2 vola roy 8vo (hevens & Son) , 4 
Scott (J.), The Farm Valuer, cr 8vo (Longmans) 

Smith (H.), The Divine Epiphany, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) %s 
Stein, Life and Times of, by J. R. Seeley, 3 vols 8vo.......+« (Camb. Warehouse) 45° 
Stevens (A.), History of Methodism, Vol. 3, cr 8vo .,..,...... — Conf. Office) 5° 
St. John (C.), Wild Sports, &c., in the Highlands, 890..,..ees000+00.(0- Murray) 160 
Sunday Evenings in the Family, &., 1L2M0  .......cssceceeseeeeeseee eeeee “(Rivingtons) 50 
Swedish Twins, 12mo (Nelson) 1 
Taylor (W. M.), Elijah the Prophet, Cr 8V0.....ecce.ccssrssosssesoseseceresess soeee Marr) 3 





Teale (T. P.), Dangers to Health, &., 8vo 
Thackeray (W. M.), Book of Snobs, cr 8¥o 
Thomas (A.), Mrs. Cardigan, 3 vols cr 8vo....... ‘ 


















Townsend (M. E.), Maidens of Scripture, 18M0 .......cccceeesseeseeees (Hatchards) 1 
Véron (E.), Aesthetics, Translated by W. H. Armstrong...(Chapman & Hall) 6 
Wallace (A.), The Model Life, cr 8vo Marr) 3 
Warren Hastings, by L. J. Trotter, cr 8V0... .se-secsssssrerseeeseenes ".(W. H. Allen) 9 
Weble (Mrs,), | Know, or the Verities of the Bible, 18mo ccconeneoose dee 

Within Sound of the Sea, 2 VOIG CF BVO ...scccccscessseseees (G. Kegan Paul & Co.) 123 








| 
To Counrry ADVERTISERS.—To assist the calculations of Country 


| Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepavd 
| Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word, 
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FOR GIRLS, ——_ 
RD SQUARE. PRES .—Hi t 
coon ee eee ee ame Ee CLEVELAND, | = NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, Heap Mastrer.—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A., 
M N.W.—LENT TERM will commence on | Late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter's College, 


anuary 20th, 1879. Applications for ad- | Cambridge, and for ten years a Master in Clifton ° ; 
net ; . be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. College. ASIATIO TURKEY , being a Narra- 
- AYMOUTA, at the School. The general Constitution of the College, the rules, tive of a Journey from Bombay to the Bosphorus, 
panned SSS TA bp arny | the routine of studies, the discipline in and out of vid the Persian Gulf, the Valley of the Tigris, 
AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY | cchool hours, the boarding-house, and other arrange- Kurdistan, Northern Syria, and the Mediterranean. 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION.—Morning | ments are the same as at Clifton College. Embracing « Ride of over 1,000 Miles, from the 
Classes for Ladies in English Language and Litera-| The College and the School-house are on elevated Head of the Persian Gulf to Antioch on the Medi- 
e, at 2, 3, 4, beginning January 22nd.—Apply to | site above the city. terranean. By GRATTAN GEARY, Editor of the 
tur = H. HICKEY, 132 Adelaide Road, N.W. TERMS. Times of India. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Miss : ~ es : Tuiiion and School Fees for Boys with many Illustrations, and a Route Map, 28s. 
IGHGATE.—The Principal of a High- | ~ under 13, £20 perannum. | Athenwum:— Mr. Geary’s*book deserves, and will 
Class School, assisted by Eminent Professors | Tuition and School Fees for Boys take, a prominent place among those works of the 
and Resident Foreign Governess, receives TWELVE over 13 3 , day the chief interest of which centres in the Eastern 
YOUNG LADIES as Resident Pupils. Terms, 100 Boys admitted by the Council 4 extra | Question.” 
Guineas per annum.—Address, * D. G.,” Grove Villa, | Boarding Fees (exclusive of Tuition The Saturday Review says:—“ A valuable and inter- 
Highgate, N s te ay ay 60 per annum. | esting book......A standard book of reference.” 
7ER-STREET SCH L for | 2oarding Fees for Boys under 13...... 55 — » Academy :—* This is a genuine, interesting, and use- 
(3 OWER -5 GIRLS CHOO 0 There are four or more Scholarships open for com- | fy] book; @ valuable contribution to the Send and 


. . petition, varying from £25 to £85 per annum. ee 
The School REOPENS on THURSDAY, January |" Application respecting admissions to be addressed py ae oe that important question,—the future 
16th. Fees from three guineas to four guineas and a | to Sir Henry Freeling, Gart., Hon. Sec. y- 
halfaterm. For prospectus and further particulars, All other communications to the Head Master. 


inquire at 80 Gower Street. — . 

Saaeea = = ISS ROSA KENNEY (daugh FROM KULJA, ACROSS the TIAN- 
(ies spacial, CLASs tim * ae \ Charles Lamb Kenney) will ng na SHAN to ae ote By Colonel PREJEVALSKY, 
$0) 


























—A SPECIAL CLASS (limited to 12 boys), the | g; rance on any 8 as JULIET, in Shakespeare’ Author of “ Travels in Mongolia.” Translated by 
care of an experienced Master, is being formed Tragedy, ROMEO. and JULIET, with the following E. DeLMAR MorGAN, F.R.G.S. Including Notices 
to prepare for Public School Entrance and Scholar- | cast:—Romeo, Mr. Edward Compton; Paris, Mr. of the Lakes of Central Asia. With Introduction 
ship. Boys admitted from 7 to 11. Inclusive fees, | Tritton; Capulet, Mr. E. Shepherd; Tybalt, Mr. by Sir Doveias Forsytu, K.C.S.1. 1 yol. demy 
one hundred guineas per annum. No extras, except | Howard Russell ; Benvolie, Mr. A. C. Forde; Peter, Svo, with « Map, lbs. 
pooks—ApplytoHEAD MASTER. ar. Calhaom : Mercutio, me. Oharies Hareoart; . The Times cage = Colonel Prejevalsky's journey 
— Ian > r pothecary, Mr. Barsby; Balthazar, Mr. Douglass; | from Kuldja to -nor is one of the most important 
HESALOF SCHOOL, OSWESTRY. Friar Lawrence, Mr. John Ryder; Nurse, Mrs. | of modern times, giving us an accurate Snowtoiee of 
Head Master—JOHN E AMM, MA. T Manders; Page, Miss Davis; Lady Capulet, Miss | an interesting region previously almost unknown.” 
The School will REOPEN January 28th. The | Cicely Nott, on THURSDAY MORNING next, January ; 
education in a apmened -) pags = — . 23. Doors open at 1.30,commence at 2. Places may 
Pupilsare specially prepared for University honours | he gecured at the Box-office from 10 till 5 daily. # ° 
and all Examinations. | One pupil was placed SECOND Stage Manager, EDWARD STIRLING, Theatre COVERT. SIDE SKETCHES; Thoughts 
on the list of ul for the Civil Ser- | Royal, Drury Lane. on Hunting, wit erent Packs and in different 
vice. Delightful country residence. Terms moderate. | ——— _ Countries. By J. Nevu Firt (“ H. H.” of the 


(THE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, | [ ,¥CEUM.—HAMLET, Every Evening, |  {{otn‘eaire, onbds “it” Orown Srey 
eat i Uni i ‘| Sor AAT DD A en y - 

ie, hed ty T Forte Bolle, Eee, BA All JAMES Me HENRY InvING. 

Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and The IRISH BAR. Comprising Anec- 

Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. (Pett A, Miss ELLEN TERRY. dotes, Bon-Mots, and Biographical Sketches of the 











Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. RODERICK 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, O' FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


SirJohn Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &. yar —LY CEUM,Every Evening. cloth extra, 12s. 
. ’ 
7.30. 





Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. | —~—\ Baer psec - ° 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS WILLIAM COBBETT : a Biography. 
will be held at the London University, Burlington and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- y EDWARD SMITH. 2 vols, crown 5yo, £1 5s. 
Gardens, and will begin on Mareh 17. Forms of — = = "oy — — 
entry should be filled up and sent to the Secretary, | Society. e Victoria Park, eatre, an ublic 
Min ROBERTSON, Sg Park Gerhenn Rooms are constantly open. Great educational | Now ready (Second Edition), in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
London, W., on or before January 31. Three Scholar- | advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- price 21s. 
ships, tenable for three years, of the value of £100, | mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street,| HALF-HOURS of BLIND MAN'S 
£60, and £40 year, respectively, will be awarded in | Bath. HOLIDAY; or, Sammer and Winter Sketches in 


connection with this Examination. li se Naty M ONO GR AM S.—RODRIGUES’ Black and White. By W. W. FENN. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. YOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 


— and Addresses. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of | STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and SANTA CHRISTINA. a Story of the 
Candidates for Fourteen Appointments as SURGEON | artistic designs. iret Century. By ELeANos E. Oriesan. With 
in her Majesty's Indian Medical Servicer wiil be held NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- a Preface by the Right Rev. the Bishop of WIN- 
on February 17th, 1879, and following days. minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the CHESTER. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- , first style. “The book well deserves the praise accorded to it in 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 | the Bishop of Winchester's preface.”"—Scotsman. 
cmewentes, &c., of Indian Medical Ciao, may be | im —, = CARDTLATE. a . a 
obtained on application at the Military Department, YISITID = , elegantly engraved, 
India Office, London, 8. W. sete and 100 SUPERFINE OARDS printed, for 4s 6d.’ | SONGS of the HEBREW POETS, i” 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the | BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the ENGLISH VERSE. By the Rev. Joun BentHat!» 
Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at least | 8¢ason, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest M.A. Small post 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. (Ready. 

& fortnight before the date fixed for Examination. fashion. s 
C. MASON, for Military Secretary. BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
India Office, January 9th, 1879. CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. Now ready, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the| g:inowen GENSY RODRIGUES, «|The BOOK of ENGLISH ELEGIES. 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir "to the Royal Family, Edited by W. F. Manca PHILLIPs. 
Oharles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—‘‘ As it is impossible 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. The aim of the editor of the following selection ha® 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals been to collect in a popular form the best and most 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he In consequence of spurious imitations of representative Elegiac Poems, which bave been written 
Will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | in the English tongue during past generations by in- 
mens, such as may be procured from Mr.| § 4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | habitants of these islands. 
NANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at | and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- | their signature— 


plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany «LEA and PERRINS,” A HISTORY of AMERICAN LITERA- 


Cabinets :— J A 
100 Specien in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 | Which signature is placed on every bottle of TURE.—FIRST COLONIAL PERIOD, 1607-1676 
200 : H 


fecmen,n Caines th ive Hea 6 0) WAT ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, see Seema Care, Madre 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine and without which none is genuine. Sold in the University of Michigan. 2 oe, royal 8vo 


Drawers 10 10 0| Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse , 4 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- cloth extra, Sts. (Few ready. 
Drawers i 21 0 0| rally. Hetail by dealers in sauces throughout the | The New York Nation says :—* It is a book truly ad- 
More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. | world. mirable, both in design and in general execution ; the 
learning is great, the treatment is wise, the style [resh 
and vigorous.’ 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. — 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 
FL THIRTY SHORT ADDRESSES for 
10 EET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. FAMILY PRAYERS, or COTTAGE MEETINGS. 
"TRUSTEES. By “ Fipeis,” Author of “ Simple Preparation for 


the Holy Communion.” Containing Addresses by 
7 eee ee ATHRALEY the late Canon Kingsley, Rev. G. H. Wilkiasun, 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Crtet Justice, C.P. aud Dr. Vaughan. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Fea. 0.0. D.O- emennteanname 
Esq. TWO NEW NOVELS. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Taxing Master in Chancery. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
Existing Assurances nance <9 yp — * hae 2220000 ON the WOLDS. By Edward Gilliat, 


























WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 
£4,821,000 | Annual Rev: 


Reversionary Bonus thereOM ....scssssseesseeeeee 655,000 | Assurance Fund " 1,682,695 M.A., Author of * Asylum Christi.” 
Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed..........+...0. 1,000,000 
‘a Bones Paid 8,008,000 (Pald-ap, £160,000.) Ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d 
ECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ > - ie 
Sens of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government | ELIZABETH EDEN. By M.C. Bishop. 
a fon CS-—Nine-tenths D4 the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. Ths recent | ee 
eraged £34 per £1,000 policy. ‘f f S N 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil be forwarded on London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
*pplication to” * _ ’ SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EQ. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. 


Established 1850. 


Capital, £100,000. 
Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS, 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition is now open. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten till Five. Admittance, 1s. Oatalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS.— The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H.F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
RALEIGH'S QUEER DREAM (written by 
Tifkins Thudd, Esq.), given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and 
Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily—The ZOOCEPHALIOC 
TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion.—The ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —REMINISCENCES 
of NURSERY LIFE, a series of funny illustrations of 
the Lyrics of the Little Folks.—AFGHANISTAN, by 
Mr. T. C. Hepworth —CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, 
by Mr. J. L. King —NOTES on NOSES, and those 
who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfold 
Sketcher.—The INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manu- 
factures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soaps, 
Card and Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass- 
working, Carving, Psaligraphy, &c.—Admission 1s. 
Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


DJHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ,.......00+eceeeereree £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
"GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
a OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


ompany. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
aj Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd 100,000 


























» £1 prem. 4,000 ,, 9 «eee 5 
3rd, = £2 yy 4,000 3 eee ~=100,000 
Oh , 4 wa 4,000 ,, eo « mae 
Sth ,» #4 ws 2,915 4 » ee «72,875 

Total... 18,915 ,, Total ...... £472,875 


Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium; 2,915 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
1,085 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 120, for £535,397 10s 3d. 

Shareholders, 1,647. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


_—., 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 





Excellent Quality.” 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





BEST 





WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
bel being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 2oz. Packets. Also jp 


La 
B | R D’ S EY E Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





December 31, 1864. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lanci, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 0! 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”" on the 

Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


” 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“ HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
y RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED OOCOA., 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.’— 
Morning Post. 


UDDEN MOURNING — 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mournivg Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

















Regent Street, W. 





EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, ané 
CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as enti 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cave 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; aod 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E 


3 ge Y’S SAUCE.—CAUTION— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are pat- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label 

80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








8 gente teh PILLS are admirably 
adapted for curing diseases incidental 10 
females. At different periods of life, women are sub- 
ject to complaints which require a peculiar medicine; 
and it is now an indisputable fact that there is none 
8o suitable for complaints of this nature as Holloway® 
Pills. For all the debilitating disorders incidental 
the sex, and in every contingency perilous to the life 
and health of woman—youthful or aged, married of 
single—this great regulator and renovator of thé 
secretive organs and the nervous system is an im 
mediate cure. Their purifying qualities render them 
invaluable to females at all ages. They are 
ing and cleansing, yet invigorating; a few doses 
speedily remove every species of irregularity in the 
system, and thereby establish health on a sound 
firm basis. 
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Now ready, Part IV., Vol. XLI., DECEMBER, 1878, 
price 5s. eS 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY'S 
S JOURNAL 
CONTENTS. 

THE PRESIDENTS OPENING ADDRESS OF THE SESSION 
1878-9, DRLIVERED ON TUESDAY, THE 19TH NOVEM- 
BER, 1878. By G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., M P. 

ON THE STATISTICAL USE OF THE ARITHMOMETER. By 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF Srction F.—* Eco- 
yomIc SCIENCE AND STATISTICS” OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION AT THE FORTY-EIGHTH MEETING AT 
DvBLIN IN 1878. By Prof. Ingram, LL.D. 

{Tus STATISTICS OF CANADA. By Alfred Edmund 
Bateman, Esq. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
“EcoNOMY AND TRADE” OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION AT THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
CONGRESS AT CHELTENHAM IN 1878. By Prof. 
Bonamy Price. 

MISCELLANEA:—1. Agricultural Returns for 1878—2. 
The Commissariat of Paris—3. Notes on Economical 
and Statistical Works—4. Additions to the Library 
and Notes. Annual Index to Vol. XLL. (1878.) 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S. W. 
THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 





They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £§ 8s. Prick List & PAMPHLETs PosT FREE. 
67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by al] Stationers throughout the world. 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


1S A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 
y ILLIAM SS. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W.., &c. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert COvrs. 


finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. a. s. 2 8. d. 
4}-in.ivory handles, per doz. 14 0...11 0... 6 0 
32 odo. do. 18 0..14 0... 6 9 
3 do.tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 6 9 
3% = do. do, do. 26 0...20 0... 7 6 
4 do. do. do. 28 0..21 0... 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0.24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,. 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,.35 0...13 6 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0...35 0...15 0 
4 do. silverdbladesdo. 48 0... 38 0... — 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 0.. 7 0 


LAMPS. 
ILLIAM §S. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season's Show of LAMPS, comprising, amongst 
others, the following varieties :— 





Kerosine Oil Table Lamps 2s 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do... 14s 6d to £6 Lis. 
Senpending do.. 5s Od to £9. 
Wall do.. 58 6d to £1 10s. 


Queen's Reading do.. ++ 158 Od to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. French........0+0. 83 0d to £14. 
LUXOLEUM.—A perfectly safe and inodorous Oil, 
Per half-gallon, Is 3d. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 3s 1d. 


j ILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE 
18 INSURED BY 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—From Mr. W. J. Dale, chemist, 65 
Queen Street, Portsea:—‘*From the immense sale 1 
have had of Dr. Locock’s Wafers throughout this 
populous locality, I must do you the justice to say 
that I consider them invaluable for coughs, colds, 
asthma, &c.”" To singers they are invaluable, for 
clearing and strengtheuing the voice. They taste 
pleasantly. Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 43 6d, and lls per 
box. Scld by all Druggists. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum). 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN, 27, 1877. 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
8 of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am giad to hear 
that = have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTOHINE, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL Licuts AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMCLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ding or d 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 
PRIROnS _PYRO-PNEU MATIO STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
re, ing or d ding flue. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 


PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDEK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 

















ding flue, open or 














A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“OF THE NICEST & MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 


In the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, when speaking of 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


WHICH IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 





Says 








THE NEW TONIC. 
F E R seal? ae 


B R A V A ft §& 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


iferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
onan a 17 Sackville Street, W. Surgeon to St. John's Hospital {oF Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CH&MISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


———— 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the 
Names of All the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the 
Past and Present Seasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining the Names of nearly Three Thousand Books, the Surplus Copies of 
which have been withdrawn from the Library, for Sale, at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, is also now ready for delivery, postage free, on application, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





DAY OF REST. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS are 


now appearing from the pens of 


C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. 

* PRUDENTIA.” 

Mrs. R. O'REILLY. 

Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 

C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mrs. COOPER (Katherine Saunders). 

GB” Ses the JANUARY PART, now ready. 





PEEP-SHOW. NewSeries. Sixpence, 


Monthly. 


STRAHAN and OO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 





PEEP-SHOW. Strahan’s Magazine for 
the Young of all Ages. Richly Illustrated. 

PEEP-SHOW. The key-note of the 
new series which is just begun is struck in the 
words, “for the young of all ages.” Its speciality 
is that it is adapted to all the members of the family 
—that it endeavours to combine instruction and 
recreation, and to be altogether so attractive in 
its character as to be able “ to hold the children 
from their play, and draw the old man from his 
place in the chimney-corner.” 


ta” See the JANUARY PART, now ready. 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 305, JANUARY, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tar New GOLDEN AGB. 
Tue True TALE OF THE CENCI. 
MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
MEMOIRS OF MrS. JAMESON. 
Tus ROAD TO INDIA, 
CAMPANELLA. 
WALPOLE’s ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 
9, THe GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and 
C. BLACK. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 293, is now published. 
CONTENTS. 


NP SProewe 


” 





LESSING. 
AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN 
ENGLISH ART. 
. PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Our SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Is POLITICAL EcONOMY A SCIENCE? 
Dr. SAMUEL SMILES’S WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
Russia AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MuRRaAy, Albemarle Street. 


Ne 


Saerooe 





Price 6s, or 21s per annum, post free. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXVII., for JANUARY, 
mow ready, contains :— 
LONDON Gas. 
DANIEL MANIN. 
WHAT Is SCIENCE? 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND THEORIES OF CoM- 
PREHENSION. 
Mr. ARNOLD ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
“ RESTORATIONS.” 
THE VICEROY AND THE AMIR. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


rPHE RAILWAY CONTENTION.— 
See the BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 
44d); also for Views of Reredos, Rotherburg; New 
Lighthouse, Swan River ; and St. Alban’s, Roof Marks; 
the Old Masters’ Drawings; Democracy in Art; 
Criterion Restaurant and Theatre; a New House, 
Madrid ; Olympia; the ‘ Thunderer ;’ Professor Barry's 
Lecture; Lead Poisoning, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. A New Volume. 
HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
atent diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
atent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 68 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


PAA goto 





Now ready. 
OST-OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 


[<< DON for 1879 (80th Year). Prices: 
Complete Edition, 40s; Small Edition, 18s; 
| Streets, 12s; Commereial, 12s; Trades, 12s; Court, 
5s; Banking, 3s. 


XIX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY 
® (9th Edition), price 46s, with Maps. 
Also Directories of most of the English Counties. 


UILDING TRADES’ DIRECTORY, 

comprising every Trade and Profession in any 

way connected with the Architectural and Building 

Trades throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, 
price 30s. 


))NGINEERS and IRON and METAL 
I’, TRADES’ DIRECTORY, being a Companion 
Work to the above, price 30s. 

Shortly. 
| ELLY’S HANDBOOK tothe UPPER 
TEN THOUSAND for 1879, price 12s. 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE- 
BOOK for 1879, price 4s. 


London: KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co.; and all Booksellers. Branch Offices: 
Broad Street Corner, Birmingham ; Central Chambers, 


———____ 
SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and IL., 8yo, 308, 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


‘“**Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lings ag 
‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims at weaving a 
of popular sketches of striking events which centr 
round Windsor Castle. _.Mr. Dixon makes eve 
vivid and ficturesque. Those who liked ‘Hep 
Majesty’s Tower’ will find these yolumes equally 
pleasant reading.” —Athenwum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


LODGE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1879. 


UNDER THE ESPEOIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY. 





CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, 


48th Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved 
3ls 6d, bound. [Yow ready, : 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE's,” &. 3 vols. 


Love Loyal. By Mary ¢. 


ROWSELL. 3 vols. 
“ & pleasant story."—Athenzum. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 38 vols. 


“A powerful story. It is impossible to do justice 
to its lofty purp»se and its rare merits in the limits 


of a review.”"—John Bull. 
Kelverdale. By the Earl of 
DesarT. 3 vols. 
“ An amusing and readable novel." —Spectator. 
A Young Man’s Fancy. By 
Mrs, FORRESTER. SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








High Street, Sheffield; 28 Brown Street, Manchester ; 
and 29, Side, Newcastle-on-Tyue. 





Just published, post 8vo, 5s. 
IPHTHERIA: its Nature and Treat- 
ment. By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. Lond., 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat and Chest. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
/ N HISTORICAL SKETCH of 
P THEISM. By CO. O. MacrAg, Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, post free, 2d. = 
EVELATIONS of an EX-AGENT 
: of the so-called “ MORALS POLIOE” of PARIS, 
showing the Tyranny and Cruelty of the French Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. 

The £cho of the 6th inst. says:—“ In this pamphlet 
the most startling charges are made against the Police 
des Meurs, and it is a significant fact that their publi- 
cation in Za Lanterne was followed by the resignation 
of M. Lecour, the chief of these officials. The almost 
inevitable tendency of such powers being conferred 
on police officials is that they should be abused.” 

To be had of the Secretary to the National Associa- 
tion for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 2 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Ready Monday, January 20, price 6s. 
5 ino WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1879. 

CONTENTS. 

Dr. JOHNSON: His BIOGRAPHERS AND CRITICS. 

THE PAPACY: 1TS EARLY RELATIONS WITH ROMAN 
CATHOLIC STATES. 

THE RUSSIANS IN TURKEY. 

THE OArROLI FaMILy. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TiIMgs. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology. 2. Philo- 
sophy. 3. Politics, &c. 4. Science. 5. History and 
Biography. 6. Belles Lettres. 7. Miscellanea. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


No. XIV., JANUARY, 1879, price 6s. 
7s CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 











no 





CONTENTS. 

1. Is THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT ? 

2. THe CHRISTIAN POSITION AND THAT OF ITS 
OPPONENTS. 

3. THE “ IcON BASILIKE.” 

4. THE TITLES OF THE PSALMS. 

5. Homer ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT DISCOVERY. 

6. How CAN CATHEDRALS BRST FURTHER THE 
CULTURE OF CHURCH Music ? 

7. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 

8. ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS Firg-INSURANCE BILL, 


1878. 
SHoert NOTICEs. 
. ae and Co., New-Street Square, London, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. With Map. 


AFGHANISTAN 


AND THE 


CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. 


By FRED. H. FISHER, B.C.S,, 
Author of “ Cyprus: Our New Colony.” 

*,* A Comprehensive Account of the Country, 
People, aud History of Afghanistan ; and the Causes, 
Proximate and Remote, of the present War. 

London: 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLOKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 











Ask at your Libraries for 
MARCO VISCONTI: 
A NOVEL, in Three Volumes. 

Translated from the Italian by “ A. D.” 


London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Limited, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 


~ The EARL of REDESDALE. 


j This day, 8vo, 6d. 
HE DOCTRINE of the REAL 
| PRESENCE; a Correspondence between the 
Earl of Redesdale and the Hon. Charles L. Wood 
(President of the English Church Union). 
JOHN Murgray, Albemarle Street. 


Demy 8vo, 156 pp., price 5s 6d. Pe 

APER-MONEY ; the Money of Civil- 
J isation, issued by the States, consequently 

| Tender for Taxes. Proposed Exchequer Note. BF 

| JAMES HakvVEY, Liverpool. 

} London: Provost and Co. 





| 
} 
| 
| a 
| 
| 
| 


Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. , 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Rosgrat G. WatrTs, M.D., M.B.C.S. 
| L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, W. 

| London; C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
| Fleet Street, 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
SERIALS FOR JANUARY. 


BLACKWOOD MAGAZINE. 
For JANUARY, 1879. No. DCCLIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
g ELECTOR'S CATECBISM. 
Font CALDIGATE, Part X. 
THE HAVEN OF CARMEL. 
A MepiuM OF Last CzNTURY. Part I. 
pATHER. 
eT MPORARY LITERATURE. 
MAGAZINE WRITERS. 
THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
que AFGHAN WAR AND ITS AUTHORS. 


ss WEW SERIES. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


No. IX. is published this day, containing:— 
{ar AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Bee OR BEATRIX, 
Tak NiGHT WANDERER OF AN AFGHAUN FORT. 
AYRSHIRE CURLING SONG. 


II. JOURNALISTS AND 


BLACKWOOD'S FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


This day is published, price 2s 64. 
Vo. VIL —-M OLIERE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F. TARVER, M.A. 


The previous Volumes coutain :-— 

. DANTE. By the Editor. 
. VOLTAIRE. By Mejor-General E. B. Hamley. 
. PASCAL. By Principal Tulloch. 
. PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve, C.B, 
.GOETHE. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 

Volumes in the Press. 
RABELAIS. By Walter Besant. (Shortly. 
MONTAIGNE. By Rev. W. Lueas Collins, M.A, 
SCHILLER. By Andrew Wilson. 


BLACKWOOD'S ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


PIND A R. 
By the Rev. F. D, MORICE, M.A, 


Assistant-Master in Rugby Schoo], Fellow of Queen's 
College. 


Ooi 


Forming the Twenty-eighth Volume, which Concludes 
the Series. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


THE GARDENER. 


Edited by DAVID THOMSON, 
Author of “Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” &c. 
Aided by a Staff of Practical Gardeners. 
The Number for JANUARY contains:~— 

Our Supply of Apples and Pears—Hardy Fruits— 
Economical Kitchen-Gardening—Lapagerias (Alba 
and Rosea)—Decorative Greenhouse Plants (the 
Azalea)—Orramental Trees and Shrubs: Tilia (the 
Lime Tree—Mignonette for Winter Fforcing—the 
Amateur's Garden—Tuberoses for Winter Flower- 
ing—Notes on the Culture of the Hollyhock 
—Strawberries in Autumn and inter—Lessons 
in Drawing, &c., for Young Gardeners: No. XXIII.— 
Hardy Winter Gardening—Change of Soil for Fruit- 
Trees, Roses, &c.—The Culford Vine Sport—Notes on 
Potato Crop of 1878—Double White Hepatica ?—Scot- 
tish Horticultural Association—Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Sent free by post, 7s per annum. 





THE SCOTTISH NATURALIST, 
A Quarterly Magazine of Natural History. 
Edited by F. BUCHANAN WHITE, M.D., F.LS. 


The Number for JANUARY contatns :— 


Oe eOLOGY : Discovery of an Ancient Canoe in the 
Id Alluviam of the Tay at Perth. J. Geikie, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.8.—PHY TOLOGY : Sapplementary List of 
Fungi found within the Province of Moray (continued). 
re J. Keith, A.M.—Deecriptions of New scottish 
dchons, J. Stirton, M.D., F.L.S ,Cryptogamic Society 
Scotland.—Report on the Scientific Portion of 
Bie Cryptogamic Society's late Exhibition. Rev. J. 

tevensov.— ZOOLOGY: The Lepidoptera of Mon- 
— Hill (continued). Sir T. Moncrieffe, Bart.— 

he Natural History of Gall Insects (Extract).— 

currence of Deiopeia pulchellain Scotland. Sir T. 
hee, Bart.—Capture of Larve of Acherontia 
Si pos. T. Marsball.—Esquimaux Curlew. George 
Pn s Stock-Dove Breeding in Scotland. A. B. 
Heoke—REVIEWS : Transactions of the Natural 
preg Society of Aberdeen, 1878.—Proceedings of 
Part yaeural History Society of Glasgow, Vol. III, 
Sent) Il.—INSECTA SCOTICA:;: The Lepidoptera of 
Share Bee The Coleoptera of Scotland. D. 


Sent free by post, 4s per annum. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
London and Edinburgh. 


NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL, “ BENEATH the 
WAVE,” by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author 
of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “The Vicar’s 
Governess,” §c. 

Now ready, in 3 vols, at all Libraries. 


“A capital story.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“A most pleasant and agreeable novel.”— Western Daily Mercury. 





Opinion of the “Times” on Miss DORA RUSSELL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


THE VICARS GOVERNESS. 
Price 2s; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. By DORA RUSSELL, 
Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” §c. 


“Undoubtedly a clever and well-written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratu- 
lated on having written a book which contains a good deal that is interesting, and indicates 
a reserve of something still better.”—Times. 





London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet St. 
PHOEBE’S FORTUNES. 


MESSRS. STRAHAN and CO. will publish on 
Thursday next the New Novel, PHOEBE’S 
FORTUNES, by Mrs. ROBERT OREILLY, 
in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d. 








34 Paternoster Row, 16th January, 1879. 





WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


By the late WALTER BAGEHOT, MA., 
and Fellow of University College, London; with a Prefatory Memoir. 


Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


“All thoughtfal and educated men will hail with | many years......Where all is so good, it seems almost 
delight the republication of Walter Bagehot's | invidious to select, and we therefore content ourselves 
‘Literary Studies.’ "—Daily Telegraph. with recommending the reader to procure the volumes 

“ We commend these * Literary Studies’ to all who | for himself. He will find them full of wit and sense, 
prefer the sort of reading that provokes controversy | with an abundance of acute and subtie criticism, and 
and enriches thought."—Dat/y News. with evidence of that wider culture which marks the 

“These two attractive volumes contain some of | man of the world, as wel! as the profound student.”— 
the best criticism which has been put forward for ' Morning Advertiser. 


London: LONGMANS and OO. 





THE LIFE OF MRS. JAMESON. 


Just published, with a Portrait of Mrs. Jameson, engraved on Steel from a Miniature, painted by her Father, 
in 1 vol. 8yo, price 1s 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNA JAMESON, 


Author of ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’’ &c. 
By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. 


“ Written with tact and taste."—Spectator. 
“An admirably written book.”—Morning Post. 
‘*Mrs. Jameson's life, as here told, is a noble record 
of unselfish devotion and fulfilled daties.’'—Academy. 


“Among biographies of illustrious women, this 
graceful volume will justly take a modest, but not 
undistinguished place.’ —Graphic. 


“This very graceful sketch of a very gracefal 
writer."—Saturday Review. 

“These memoirs may be strongly recommended.” 
—Athenxum. 

“The story of Mrs. Jameson's life could not have 
been told better.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This long looked-for life is very welcome, as a 
happy reminder of one whom we esteemed, respected, 
and honoured.”"— Art Journal, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THIS DAY, price 2s 6d. 
NEW SERIES. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


1. PRINCE BISMARCK. | 6. The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I.—Eton. 7. ENGLAND'S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHAN- 
3. The NUPTIALS of ATTILA. By George | ISTAN. 

Meredith. 8. The CUSTODIANS of LEARNING in the 
4. MAX MULLER on the ORIGIN of RELIGION. MIDDLE-AGES. 
5. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Oliphant.| 9. SELECTED BOOKS of the QUARTER. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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Complete 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive 
Latin Exerciser. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at the Somerset College, Bath; 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 

An Introductory Part to the above on Accidence 
is in the press. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
CuurcnH, M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar- 
School, Retford. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T, 
COLLtNs, M.A., Head-Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d 


SCALA GRZECA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., 
Head-Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and 
the late R. W. BADDELEY, M.A. Third Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the Use 
of Public Schools and Private Students. Being a 
Revised Edition of the “‘ Greek Verses of Shrews- 
bury School.” By G. Preston, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalene College. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. 


By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
ECLOGZ LATINA; or, First Latin Reading 
Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 2s 6d. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. New Edition, 2s 6d.—KEY, 4s. 


A LATIN VERSE BOOK: an Introductory 
Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. New 
Edition, 3s.—KEY, 5s. 


ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. New Edition, 3s 6d. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Second Edition, 3s 64.—KEY, 5s. 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM: a Selection of 
Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. New 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with English Notes, 3s. 





A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the late T. H. 
Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University College,and Head Master 
of the School. Sixth Thousand, with new Correc- 
tions and Additions, post 8vo, 8s. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
By > ute T. BH. Kgy,M.A. New Edition, post 
yo, 8s 6d. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS: a Treatise 
on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, 
with a Supplementary Treatise on the Lesemae. 
Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists. 
JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition, 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from the 
best Ancient Authorities, price 5s. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of Choice 
Greek Poetry. With Notes. By Rev. F. St. JoHN 
THACKERAY, Assistant-Master Eton College. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Notes, 16mo 
neat cloth, with red edges, 4s 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Nevius te Boéthius. 
With Notes. By Rev. F. St. JoHN THACKERAY. 

Second Edition, enlarged. fcap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head-Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
FOLIORUM SILVULA. PartI. Being Pass- 
ages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic 

Verse. Eighth edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Passages 
for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic 
Verse. Third Edition, 5s. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. Passages 
of Translation into Greek Verse. Third Edition, 


FOLIA SILVULA, sive Ecloge Poetarum 
Anglicorum in Latinum et Grecum converse. 
Vol. I. 108 64; Vol IL. 12s. 


FOLIORUM CENTURIZ: Selections for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly 
from the University and College Examination 
Papers. Sixth Edition, post 8vo, 8s, 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 








REDDENDA; or, Passages with Parallel 
Hints for Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. 
By F. E. GRETTON, late Head Master of Stamford 
Free School. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


REDDENDA REDDITA; or Passages from 
English Poetry with Latin Verse Translation. By 
F. E. GRETTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. 
By C.S. CALVERLEY, M.A, late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS into GREEK and LATIN 
VERSE. By R. C. Juss, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS in PROSE and VERSE 
from and into LATIN, GREEK, and ENGLISH. 
By R. C. Jess, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow, H. JACKSON, M.A., and W. 
E. Currey, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 83. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside Amuse- 
ments of a Working Life. Edited by the Rev. B. 
H. KENNEDY, D.D., Cannon of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM FLORIBUS 
trium SECULORUM CONTEXTUM. Cur Gutt- 
ELM! HAIG Brown, Schole Carthusiane Archidia 
dascali. 8vo, l4s. 


SABRINZE COROLLA in hortulis Regix 
Schole Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus 
legendis. Editio tertia. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 
By WILLIAM GARN2&TT, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Demonstrator of Physics 
in the Univarsity of Cambridge. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


EXERCISES on EUCLID and in MODERN 
GEOMETRY; containing Applications of the 
Principles and Processes of Modern Pure Geo- 
metry. By J. MCDOWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., Pem- 
broke College. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 6s. 


The GEOMETRY of CONICS. By C. 
TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8yo, 4s 6d. 


CHOICE and CHANCE: an Elementary 
Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability. With 300 Exercises. By W. A. 
WHITWORTH, MA., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Gombert’s French Drama. 


New Editions, entirely Remodelled and carefully 
Revised, by F. E. A. GASOC. Each 1s; in paper 
wrapper, 6d. 


A SELECTION of the Best TRAGEDIES 
and COMEDIES of MOLIERE, RACINE, COR- 
NEILLE, and VOLTAIRE. With Arguments in 
English at the head of each Scene, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. 


MOLIERE’S “ L’Avare,"’ “ Tartuffe,” “ Le Misan- 
thrope,” “Le Bourgeois Geatilhomme,”’ “Le 
Médecine Malgré Lui,’ “ Leas Femmes Savantes,” 
“Les Fourberies de Scapin,” “Le Malade 
Imaginaire,” “ L'Ecole des Femmes,” “ L'Ecole 
des Maris,” “Les Précieuses Ridicules.’ COR- 
NEILLE’S “Le Cid,” “Cinna,” “ Horace.” 
“ Polyeucte.” RACINE'’S “ Athalie,” “ Esther,” 
“ Phedre,” ** Les Plaideurs,” “ Iphigénie,” ** Andro- 
maque,” ‘Britanicus,” ‘La Thébaide, ou les 
Frtres Ennemis,” VOLTAIRE'S “Zaire.” 


FRENCH GRAMMAR, for Public Schools. By 
Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University 
of France. Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 286d. Or in 
Two Parts, separately, Part I., Accidence, 2s; 
Part I1., Syntax, Is 6d. 


Sl 


‘atalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books sent post free on application. 


FRENCH PRIMER: Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises for Junior Forms in 
Public and Preparatory Schools. By Rey, AO 

CLAPIN, M.A. Second Edition, feap. 8yo, Ig. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY, With 
Exercises for Public Schools. By Rey, AG 
CLAPIN, M.A. Feap. 8vo, ls. 


Dr. BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAY 
PROSE COMPOSITION: Selections from 
English Writers. With Grammatical Notes, Idjo. 
matic Renderings of Difficult Passages, and an Ip. 
troduction. Fifth Edition, Revised and Improved, 
with an Index, fcap. 4s 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
Carefully Edited, with Introductions, English N 
Grammatical and Explauatory,and Renderings of 
Difficult Idiomatic Expressions, for Schools, Feap, 
8vo. 


GERMAN BALLADS, from UHUAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. ByC. L. Bieveray, 
Price 33 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete, 
By Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor in King's College, 
Lendon. New Edition, 6s 6d. The LAGER ang 
PICCOLOMINI together, 38 6d. WALLEN. 
SIEIN'S TOD, 3s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. By D;, 
W. WAGNER, 3s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By Y. 
KASTNER, Master at the Charterhouse and Pro. 
fessor at Queen's College, Harley Street. 3s, 


GOETHE'S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, 
By E. BELL, M.A., and E, WOLFEL. 2s 6d. 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntine. Edited by 
Dr. Dubuc. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL, par VOL- 
TAIRE. Edited by L. Dingy. Third Edition, 
price 3s 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE, Eiited 
by F. Gasc. New Edition, 3a. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, pr 
FENELON. Edited by O. J. DELILLE. Second 
Edition, price 4s 6d. 
WHITTAKER and Co.; G. BELL and Sons. 





Tho ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Ernest ApDAMs, Ph.D. Fifteenth 
Edition, post 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSIS. By Ernest ADAMS, Ph.D. New 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATIONS in ENG 
LISH LITERATURE; with a Preface, containing 
Brief Hints on the Study of English. 
by the Rey. W. W. SKEAT, late Fellow of Chris's 
College. 2s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE for SCHOOLS: Charles Kem- 
ble’s Shakspere Readings ; being the 
Plays read by him in Public, with Accents marked 
as in his own copy. Second Edition, 1 vol. %% 
Ppp., post 8vo, 6s. 
Some of the Plays are printed separately, each 64. 








Just published, cloth, 3s 6d. 


A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with copious and care- 


fully Graduated Exercises. By O. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London. 
upon the recently published Twenty-third Edition of the Author’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


including ANALYSIS. 


Cloth, 1s, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, consisting of the Exer 


cises of the “ Shorter English Grammar,” 


published in a separate form. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application, 


Bibliotheca Classica. 
d Latin Authors, with En; lish | 

—_ toot mataant Sehotere, = the 
direction of G. LONG, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and the late Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Bath. 8vo. 

vLUS. By F. A. Parey,M.A. Revised 
= gg d (Un the press. 

’S ORATIONS. By G. Lona, M.A. 4 | 
cICERO™ 4s. Vol. L, 168; Vol. IL., 148; Vol. IIL., 
16s; Vol. IV., 18s. Te 

STHENES. By R. Wutston, N ate 

a Master of —_— Grammar-School. Vol. 
1, 16s; Vol. IL, 

EURIPIDES. By F A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
each 168. 

HOMER. Vol. I. ILIAD, I. -XII. With Intro- 
duction. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 128. Vol. II., 14s. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLaKEsLey, 
BD. 2 vols., 32s. 

HESIOD. By F. W. Pargy, M.A. 10s 6d. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. 
Revised Edition, 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
MacLeaNne, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Revised Edition, 12s. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. L PH Z- 
DRUS, 7s 64; Vol. IL. GORGIAS, 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. F. H. Braypss, 
M.A. Vol. I. 18s. Contents ;—C£dipus Tyrannus, 
Cdipus Coloneus, Antigone. 

SOPHOCLES.—PHILOCTETES. By F. A. 
PAuey, M.A. [Jn the press. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. 158. 

TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 
Price 188. 

VERGIL. By the late J. Conincron, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The 
EBUCOLICS and GEORGICS. Third Edition, 12s. 
Vol. 1. The AZENEID. Books I. to VI. Third 
Edition, 14s. Vol. III. Second Edition, 14s. 

Uniform with the above. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. Bey J. 
W. DonaLpson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. 

W. DonaLpson, D.D. Third Edition, 168. 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-four Maps by W. HuGHes and GEORGE 
Lone, M.A. New Edition, imp. 8vo, with Coloured 
Outlines, 128 €d, 

WHITTAKER & CO.; G. Bett & Sons, 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 
being for the most part the Texts of the Editors of the 
“Bibliotheca Classica” and “ Grammar - School 

Classics.” 
16mo, neat cloth, red edges, 
RSCHYLUS. F.A. Patey. 3s. 
— de BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, 
M.A. 2. 
CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, 
et EPISTOLE SELECT. G. Lone, M.A.,1s 6d. 
CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (Verrine 
Orations.) G. LONG, M.A. 8s 6d 
EURIPIDES, ¥. A. Pa.ey, M.A. 
price 38 6d eac 
HERODOTUS. 4 W. Braxestey, B.D. 
vole., 78. 
BONEAI ILIAS. Lib. L-XIL F. A. Parey, 
28 6d 
HORATIUS. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Price 2s 6d. 
ee a PERSIUS. A. J. MacLean, 


LWORETIUS, H. A, J. Munro, M.A. Price 

2s 6c 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. G. Lone, M.A. Is 

TERENTI COMEDIZ. W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 


TaUOYDIDES, J. W. Doxatpsoy, D.D. 2 


vols., 
VERGILIUS, J. Contncton, M.A. Price 3s 6d. 


XENOPHON TIS ANABASIS. J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, B.A. 28 64. 

NOVUM TESTA MENTUM GRACUM, 
TEXTUS STEPHANICI, 1550. Accedunt variee 
Mawr aera, B'S Senne 
W.A.. D.O.L,, LL.D. “New Edition, 1émo, 4e 6d, * 


An Edition, with wid ’ 
bound, price 120 wide Margin for Notes, half. 


3 vols., 
2 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, 





| Public School Series of Classical 
| Authors. 

A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a Special View to the Requirements 
of Upper Forms in Public Schools or University 
Students. Small 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANES'S PAX. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES'S ACHARNIANS. By F. 
A. PALEY, M.A. 4s 6d 

| ARISTOPHANE ’S FROGS. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. 4s 6d. 

| aes LETTERS to ATTICUS. 
I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s 6d. 

RAN gt ani ORATION against the 


Book 


= g LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 

rice 

| DEMOSTHENES'S De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
By the late R. SHILLETO, M.A. Fourth Edition, 6s. 

PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. By W. WaGNer, Ph.D. New Edition, 
Revised, 4s 6d. 

inert PHZEDO. By W. Wacnyer, Pb.D. 
53 6d, 

PLATO'S PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayrte, 
M.A. 4s 64. 

PLAUTUS'S TRINUMMUS. By WILHELM 
WAGNER, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS’S AULULARIA. By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Rewritten, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS'S MENECHMEI. By W. Wacner, 


Ph.D. 4 64. 
SOPHOCLES’S TRAOHINLE. A. 
TERENCE. By Wacner, Ph.D. 
10s 64. 


PreTor, M.A. 4s 6 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 
A. PaLey, M.A. Second Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged, 4s 6d. 


Grammar-School Classics. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars. Especially 
adapted for Use in Public and Grammar Schools. 
Feap. 8vo. 

CZE3AR de BELLO GALLICO. By Georce 

Lona. 58 6d. 
CZESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books L.-IIL 
For Junior Classes. By G. LONG, M.A. 2s 6d 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. By Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW, and 
F. N. Sutton, B.A. 3s 6d 

CICERO de SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By GeorGE Lone, M. A 
New Edition, 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Rev. J. F. Mac- 

=, Head-Master of the Grammar School, 


2s 6d. 
HOMER. —ILIAD, Books I.-XII. Edited by 
F. A. PALBY, MA. 68 Gd. 
HORACE. By A. J. MAcLeaNng, M.A. 
oS or Part l. ODBS, 3s 6d; Part Il. SATIRES, 


JUVENAL.—Sixteen Satires (Expurgated). 
By Herman Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 48 6d. 

MARTIAL.—Select Epigrams. By F. A. 
Pavey, M.A., and W.H.Srone. 6s 6d. 

OVID'S FASTI. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 5s. 

SALLUST. —OATILINA ae JUGURTHA. 
By GrorGE Lona, M. 

TACITUS. NGERMANIA. ‘and AGRICOLA. 
ms —., Z ayo Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Vi R G T Te BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
JENEID, Books I.-1V. By Rev. J.G. SHEPPARD, 
a oe fy oF from Professor Coningtun's 

on. 

The BUCOLICS a 4 GEORGICS. 1 vol., 3s. 

VIRGIL.—/ZENEID, Books V.-XII. Abridged 
from Professor * Conington's Edition, by H. 
NETTLESHIP and W. WAGNER, Pb.D. is 6 

XENOPHON’S ay “ae By the late J. 
F. MACMICHABL. 58. 

XENOPHON’S CYROPJEDIA. By G. M. 
GorHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 


bridge. 6s. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. By Rev. P. 
6d. 


Frost, M.A. 4s 
Uniform with the Series. 
The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
— Tables. at the late J 3. F. MACMICHABL. 


A GRAMMAT-SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY: Ten Colovred Maps, 
selected from the Larger Atlas. Imp. 8vo, 56, 

WHITTAKER and Co. ; G. BELL and Sons. 


By 








Cambridge Texts, with Notes. 


Select Portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes by Eminent Scholars. The 
Texts are those of the‘ Bibliotheca Classica" and 
the “Grammar-School Classics.” Feap. 8vo, each 
1s 6d; except the ION, price 2s. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. By F. A Pater, 
M.A. 

EURIPIDES.—-MEDEA. By F. A. Pavey, 
MLA. 


EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. By F. A. 
PALey, M.A 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By F. A. Pater, 
M.A. 

KURIPIDES.—BACCHZE By F. A. Pater, 
M.A, 

EURIPIDES.—ION. By F. A. Paury, M.A. 
2s. 


JESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

JESCHYLUS.—SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
By F. A. PaLey, M.A. 

OVID. — Selections from the AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, METAMORPHOSES. By 
the late Rev. A. J, MacLEANE, M.A. 


Others in preparation. 
W8SITTAKER and Co. ; G. BELL and Sons. 


Cambri School and Coll Text- 
dge Books. - 


Treatises, adapted for the Use 
niversities, Schools, and OCandi- 
Uniformly 


A Series of Elementa: 
of Students in the 
dates for the Public Examinations. 
printed in fcap. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exvseez, M.A.,. 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
wy - cman Master at Rugby. Seventh Edition, 

8 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
3 peat, Setometiens Master at Rugby. Fourth 
ion, 48. 


ALGEBRA : 
amples. B 
Master of the Grammar-School, Warwick, and R. 
gg M.A., Master at Cheltenbam Col- 


ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Octlagus and 
Schools. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s 6 
ARITHMETIC: a Progressive Grune of 
Examples, with Answers. By J. WATSON, M.A., 
Sake. se Christi College, Cambridge. Fourth 
An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASERO- 
NOMY, for the Use of College and Schools. , 4 
T. a M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 
Edition (Un the a, 
CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and 
late Fellow ot Bt. Jobn's College. Second Edition, 


4a 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Right 

Rev. Harvey Sue Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. Second Editi 

ELEMENTARY HY DROSTATICS, By W. 
ae BgsanT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege. Seventh Edition, 38. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. 
VyvyYAv, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Mathematical -\ = of +’ ! Third 
Edition, Revised and Enla: 

An ELEMENTARY TR ATISE. on MEN- 
SURATION. By B. T. Moone, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 5s.; 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON'S PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and the 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By JOHN H. EVANS, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, edited by P. ‘IT. MAIN, M.A. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGNOMETRY. By T. P. 
Suess, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Price 


GEOMETRICAL age 3B By W. 8. Avpis, 
M.A., Trinity College, 

COMPANION” to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Des: for the Use of Theological Students and. 
= pper Forms in Schools. By A.C. BARRETT, 

M. Caius College. Third Edition, Revised and 
larged, foap. 8vo, 5s. 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
mAs w. os Humpasry, B.D. 7 Edition, Revised 


TEXT-BOO of MUSIC. By By H. C. Banister, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Academy of Music. ~“on Edition, Re- 

vised, with a S Preface, 

A CONGISE HI ry ed of f MUSIC. From the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the Pre- 
- Time. By Rev. H.G, Bonavia Hunt, Warden 

and Lecturer of Trinity College, London. Second: 
Edition, Revised, 3s 6d. 


a Progressive Course of Ex- 
the Rev. W. F. MACMICHAEL, Head. 





Covent Garden. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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- ; NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S as seat 
THE 
NEW BOOKS. I 
BANK SHAREHOLDER’S LIABILITIE£s. 
BEING 
With MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. REMARKS ON THE LIMITATION OF 
MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS,| THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.CS.L.,C.B, F.R.S., and AND ON FORMS OF ASSOCIATION 
JouN BALL, F.R.S., with Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology of or 
Marocco, by G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth J oO IN T- Ss T OCK B AN K Ss A 
extra, 21s, * 
BY 
FREE-TRADE, PROTECTION, and RECIPROCITY. R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 

FREE-TRADE and P ROTECTION; an PUBLISHED AT E 
Inquiry into the Causes which have Retarded the General Adoption of Free- | THE “ECONOMIST” OFFICE, 340 STRAND, LONDON, wo, 

Trade since its Introduction into England. By Professor Fawcett, M.P. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
New Edition, Revised, 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 

‘No greater service can be rendered to the cause of Free-Trade than a clear NEW NOVEL, at all the Libraries. EI 
explanation of the prineiples on which Free-Trade rests. Professor Fawcett has 
done this in the volume before us with all his habitual clearness of thought and THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. " { 
expression.” —Economist. By LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ By Love and Law.” 3 vols. post 8yo, 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, LA 
- y M. E. GRANT Durr, M.P. 8vyo, 10s 6d. his day. ¢ 
ESSAYS ON ART. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER done into| 7 COuTNS CARE. EX 
ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. Burcwer, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Uni- London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. F 
versity College, Oxford; and ANDREw LANG, M.A., late Fellow of Merton * G 
College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, with Steel Vignette from an Ancient Bronze, New Volume by Frederick Locker. u 
never before published, 10s 6d. (This day. Now ready, small crown 8y0, 58, MEH: 

PATCHWORK. A 

ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by|  » raxpenice tockes. 

Joun MORLEY. New Volume. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. PO 


HUME. By Professor Huxley. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[This day. 
Volumes previously published:—JOHNSON, by LEstiz STEPHEN; SCOTT, 
by R. H. Hotton; GIBBON, by J. C. Morison; SHELLEY, by J. A. SYMONDS. 
2s 6deach. Ina few days, GOLDSMITH, by WILLIAM BLACK. 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on the 


‘CHALLENGER. Being an Account of Various Observations made During 
the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ Round the World in 1872-76. By H.N. 
MOSELEY, F.R.S., Member of the Scientific Staff of the ‘Challenger. With 
Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. (Just ready. 


LECTURES on MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


HISTORY ; being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at Queen's 
College, London. By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. 


The REALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS of 


MODERN SCIENCE EXAMINED. By the late Professor HERBERT. 8vo, 14s. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE: a Series of 


Essays on the Laws of Life and Mind. By J.J. MurpHy. Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and mostly Rewritten. 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 
(This day. 


MEMORIALS of SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., 


formerly Principal of the National Society's Training College, Battersea: 
Edited, with Introduction, by his Wirz. Crown 8vo, with Portrzit, 7s 6d. 


ca . . 
SOUND: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of Every Age. By A. M. MAYER, Professor of Physics in the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, &c. Crown 8yo, with numerous filustrations, 3s 6d. 
(New Volame of * Nature Series.”) 


DANTE: an Essay. By the Very Rev. R. 


W. Onvurce, Dean of St. Paul's; with a Translation of the “‘ De Monarchia,” 
by F.J.CHurcH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A scholarly, thoughtful, and finished performance...... The translation is admir. 
able for its fidelity, force, and.clearness, and has all the ease and freedom of an 
original composition." —Daily News. : 


JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. Satires XII.-XVI. 


Edited, with Notes, by Professor JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(This day. 


BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by L. P. 
BLOvET. Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d 


[This day. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, P 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Parser. Con § EN 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 


Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. 


The PUBLIC LIFE of the EARL of ns 


(Next week. In 





BEACONSFIELD. By Francis HiITCHMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 78 | 


PILLARS of the EMPIRE. 





With an Intro BEC 


duction by T. H.S. Escott. Large crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. Mi 


ZESTHETICS. 





By Evcrenx Veron. Trans § LES 


lated by W. Armstrong. Large crown 8yo,7s 6d. Rul 


PHILOSOPHY. 








Historical and Critical. By § par 

ANDRE LEFEVRE. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large crown 8vo. 
[Next week, Bog 
NEW NOVELS. VAL 


BLACK BUT COMELY; By 


Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 


MRS. CARDIGAN. By Annie Tuomas (Mis cue: 


Pender Cudlip). 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. Eng 
3 vols. Jou) 
AN EYE FOR AN_ EYE § LAN 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. (raise FE CRE 
Bi 
IN THIS WORLD. By Manet Conus. ! 
vols. The 
With 


3 vols. 


— Engli 








MACMILLAN and CO., Lotidon. 


On Thursday, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


IRELAND AND THE HOLY SEE 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Stroet, Covent Garden, Londoa; 
HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS, Dublin. 





IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 


By WILLIS NEVINS. 









Ans- 


don; 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 








Historical and Critical. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Analytical. By JOSEPH GOsTWICK. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


and greatly Enlarged. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 





Classes in Schools. Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


for BEGINNERS; with Practical Exercises on the Parts of Speech, and a 
Graduated Course of Parsing Lessons. By WALTER M‘L«&oD, F.R.G.S., late of 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 18mo, 9d. 


MLEOD’S FIRST BOOK, to Teach Reading and Writing, 6d. 
And SECOND BOOK, to teach Spelling and Reading, 94. 










POETRY for REPETITION ; 200 Short Pieces 


and Extracts selected from the Best Works of the most Eminent English 
Poets. Edited by the Rev. H. Twutis, M.A. 18mo, 2s 6d. 






ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Period 


to Our Own Times. By W. M. Lupron. Latest Edition, Corrected and 
Improved. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; Roman Scenes of the 


Time of Augustus. Translated by the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 







BECKER’S CHARICLES ; Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. .Translated by the Rev. F. METCALFE, 
M.A. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 







LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 58.—KEY, 5s 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. Brapuey, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With English 


Notes; adapted to the Pablic School Latin Primer, and a New Vocabulary. 
By Jonn T. Waits, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 28 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With 


English Notes; adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar, and a New Lexicon, by 
JoHN T, WHITE, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 38 6d. 


LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES. 


Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. Crown 8yvo, 68. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for 


20 of Harrow School. By F. W. Fanrrar, D.D., F.R.S. Twelfth 










By F. W. 







8y0, Is 6d. 





The Rey. Dr. FARRAR’S GREEK SYNTAX, 


with Reference to Comparative Philology and Illustrations from Modern Lan- 
Guages. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 





The ENEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. By J. ContNgToN, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8y¥0, ¥ ' 






A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 





A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


By P aes ARNOLD, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 


the Use of Schoois. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D, Latest Edition, Revised 





LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE For the Use of Students of the Universities and the Higher 











A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By the Rey. W. L. BLACKLEY, 
M.A., and Dr. C. M. FRIEDLANDER. Post 8v0, 7s 6d. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Exlited by Professor CHARLES CASSAL, 
LL.D., and Professor T. Karncner, LL.B. Parr L, Junior Course, 3s 6d; Pant 
IL., Senior Course, 5s. Complete in 2 Parts, 8s 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES and RULES of FRENCH 


GENDERS. By CHarves Cassat, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of English Students. By Lkonce Stiévenann, 
Principal French Master in the City of London School. Orowa 8yo, 33 6d. 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; Extracts in Prose 
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